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MIDSUMMER-DAY AT WINDSOR 
CASTLE. 

By tux Avruonr or “Joun Hauirax, Gextieman,” 

ND it was truly a red-letter day to our little 
ZX company—the pupils of the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind, who, with their teachers 
and friends, had been invited by-her Majesty to 
give a private concert at Windsor Castle. As 
said one of the royal princesses who had kindly 
and graciously arranged it all with Dr. Campbell,* 
the Principal, “ My mother wishes to do you good.” 
And she did it. At first it was proposed that 
only the pupils should perform ; but on Dr. Camp- 
bell’s suggesting that his chief purpose was to 
show how the blind could play with an orchestra, 
Mr. Manns chose a 
select number of in- 


NEW: YORK, 


The programme, shortened to 
which was thought the utmost that could be ask- 
ed from her Majesty’s busy life, consisted of a 
madrigal, followed by Schumann’s Concerto, and 
Weber’s Concertstiick : the piano-forte part in 
both these being played—the first by a boy (Mas- 
ter Alfred Hollins), the second by a young man 
(Mr. W. F. Schweir), both totally blind. 
result, with Mr. Manns’s orchestra, was perfect. 


ed with the intense enjoyment which only true 
music-lovers can understand, 
pils wrote from Dr. Campbell’s dictation, after the 
Braille system, and sang “at sight” a chant new- 
ly composed, the dictated papers of which the 
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a single hour, | 


| 


“With 
she added, “I do not wonder at 


vate property,” as she graciously said. 
such teaching,” 


| the results; but I want to know how these re- 


| sults are produced.” 


Yet the | 


Which the Principal of the 
College and the Duke of Westminster explained 
to her Majesty as briefly and lucidly as time would 
permit. 

Mendelssohn’s “ Hear my Prayer” was then 


given, Miss Amelia Campbell, who has been edu- 
The royal family, and especially the Queen, listen- | 


Afterward the pu- | 


cated almost from infancy at the College, being 
the first soprano. Her clear, ringing, and most 
pathetic voice, in the wail, “ Without thee all is 


| dark; I have no light,” evidently went to the 


heart of the royal listeners; and the final ery, 
“( for the wings of the dove !’—* In the wilder- 


| Queen sent for and kept as curiosities—her “ pri- | ness build me a nest, And remain there forever 


| ance, the Queen retired. 
| talities were not ended. 
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at rest’’—was heard with an emotion scarcely con- 
cealed. (‘Il was so frightened,” afterward owned 
the little soprano; ‘“ but I forgot it all when I be- 
gantosing. If only I could have seen the Queen !” 
If she had, she would have been satisfied.) The 
concert over, her Majesty declared it was “ much 
too short,” and commanded another piece, a duet 
for two pianos, which was most exquisitely played 
by Miss Gilbert and Miss Inskip. Then, express- 
ing her great satisfaction at the whole perform. 
But the Castle hospi- 
There was dinner for 
the performers, tea for their friends, and a long 
wander through the beautiful rooms, where every 
object of interest was kindly explained by two 
gentlemen of the household: armor, pictures, 

statuary. In the pri 





strumentalists out of 


the Crystal Palace 
Band, and himself 
conducted one part 


of the performance, 
while Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings, the tenor sing- 
er, and much appre- 
ciated teacher of sing- 
ers at the Normal 
College, conducted 
the other. These, 
with a few other 
friends, accompanied 
the blind troupe, fill- 
ing a special train, 
which, by the kind- 
ness of the two rail- 
way companies, pro- 
ceeded direct from 
Sydenham to Wind- 
sor. 

Our little 
sion crossed from 
Windsor Station to 
the Castle, the beau- 
ty of which, shining 
in the brilliant mid- 
summer sunshine, 
some could not see. 
But we described it 
to them as well as 
we could, and encour- 
aged them to enjoy 
the kindly reception 
and rest of an hour 
before the concert be- 
gan. At three o’clock 
all were in their 
places in St. George’s 
Hall — the orchestra 
and at one 
end, and facing them 
the audience. It was 
quite a family con- 
cert, not the least 
pleasant part of the 
sight being a number 
of the servants of 
the Castle, who her 
Majesty had wished 
should enjoy the mu- 
sic also, Punctual to 
the minute the Queen 
walked in, every one 
rising in silent greet- 
ing, and took her 
place in the front, 
on the only chair 
which had a footstool 
—she is such a little 
woman! But the dig- 
nity of her, the grace 
and sweetness, and 
the look of complete 
home content, as she 
sat among her daugh- 
ters and granddaugh- 
ters, were charming 
to behold. 


proces- 


singers 





* Dr. Campbell, in 
whom the Queen and 
the royal family take 
so kindly an interest, is 
an American, and the 
hero of “The Blind 
Man's Ascent of Mont 
Blane,” the story of 
which was told in Har- 
per’sa Bazar, Vol. XTIL., 
10. 4 
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Fig. 1.—Canton Orare Dress with Ficetie 
Lace.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 517.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Pxaix anp FLowrrep Foutarp Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 44 and 45, 
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Fig. 3.—Nuns’ VEILING AND Satin 
Soran Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


vate chapel we ho 
ticed a group done in 
terra cotta by Dalon, 
“in loving remem 
brance of the Queen’s 
five grandsons” —a 
lovely figure, half an- 
gelic, half maternal, 
clasping in her arms 
three new-born babes, 
while nestling at her 
knees were two old- 
er children, one (the 
sweetest of  child- 
faces) said to be a 
portrait of the Prin- 
cess Alice’s boy who 
fell out of a window. 
In another room was 
a life-sized group of 
two idealized portrait 
clearly _re- 
cognizable even with- 
out the inscription, 
“Allured to brighter 
worlds—and led the 
way.” May that way 
be long untrodden by 
her who each year is 
only rooted deepet in 
her people’s love! 
Finally we all gath- 
ered together at the 
door of the Castle, 
and recrossed the 
court-yard and the 
busy Windsor street 
to our train, our blind 
charges chattering 
merrily, and declar- 
ing their great delight 
in everything, except 
for one disappoint- 
ment—the Queen had 
not spoken to them. 
“We can’t see her; 
but oh !—if we could 
but hear her 
voice!” several of 
them said; and were 
only. comforted | by 
hearing exactly what 
she looked like, and 
how intense had un- 
doubtedly been her 
enjoyment of their 
music. It is one of 
the chief aims of the 
Normal College to 
the blind not 
happy them- 
but able 
make other people 
happy. “ Think !” 
some one suggested, 
“for a little 
blind girl to have giv- 
en pleasure to Queen 
Victoria.” 

As the train moved 
off there flashed upon 
one of the travellers 
a vision of a June 
day, so like this day, 
forty-four years ago 
—the 28th of June, 
1838—when all Eng- 
land woke to enthu- 
siastic loyalty at the 
coronation of — the 
virl- queen, now 


statues, 


once 


make 
only 


selves, to 


poor 
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mother, grandmother, great-grandmother, having 
known the deepest joys and sharpest sorrows of 
life, yet wearing still that placid, cheerful mien, 
and taking the keenest interest in others’ sor- 
rows, others’ joys, as she had done this day. 
And without trenching on the sanctities of pri- 
vate life, as sacred in the palace as the cottage, 
we felt that “in the fierce light that beats upon 
a throne” was not a holier picture than the face, 
no longer young or fair, of our good Queen, as 
she sat among her family and her household, list- 
ening to the bling people’s singing last Midsum- 
mer-day. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—-16 PAGES. 


No. 144, published August 1, contains Chapter 
XVIII. of “ Mr. Stubbs's Brother,” illustrated ; 
art IT, of “ Up the Creek,” by W. O. SvrODDARD, 
tllustrated ; a short story, entitled“ A Night on 
Chocorua”; and an amusing sketch by Mar- 
THEW WHITE, JUN., entitled “ Max Rander’s 
Wild Tiger.” 

There is an interesting article on ornithology 
éy ARTHUR LINDSLEY, entitled “ Millie’s Nile- 
bird Hat,” and a historical sketch by C. W. 
FIsHER, entitled “ The First Grenadier of France.” 
Dr. H. C. VAN GIESEN gives the boys who are 
Sond of boating and bathing some wise advice on 
“ How to Restore Persons Apparently Drowned.” 

The illustrations of this number are especially 
attractive, including an amusing sketch by MR. 
THOMAS Nast, cadlled “ Me’s Sick” ; an engrav- 
ing drawn by Mrs. T. W. DEWING, called“ The 
Daisy Trail,” and a page of “Japanese Fan 
Tales,” the drawings by Mxs, JESSIE SHEPHERD, 
and the rhymes by KIRK MUNROE. 





we Our next Number will contain a beauti- 
Sul Prize Design for Baby Blanket, from the 
New York Decorative Art Society, and numer- 
ous new and stylish Sea-side Costumes, Summer 
Flats, House and Street Dresses, etc., etc. In the 
same Number will be published a striking car- 
toon on a timely topic, “ Thoroughfare,” by 
THOMAS NAST; érilliant art and humorous il- 
lustrations ; and a rich variety of useful and en- 
tertaining reading matter. 





EDUCATED IGNORANCE. 


E talk, nowadays, of many fashion- 
able topics besides “ pictures, taste, 
SHAKSPEARE, and the musical glasses.” But 
the present Olivias and Sophias do not al- 
ways spell better, it is to be feared, than 
their predecessors of the last century. It 
has, indeed, come to be considered a mark 
of social position to be able to write a form- 
al note, in a striking hand, with capitals 
and pauses in the proper places, and the cor- 
rect allotment of letters toeach word. But 
how many people dare venture on a long 
epistle, a communication to the newspapers, 
or an article for print, without that humble 
and reticent friend, the dictionary, at their 
elbows to supply their deficiencies and tell 
no tales? 

In fact, correct spelling is so limited an 
acquirement that it is probably one of those 
few things which can not be taught, but 
only painfully and slowly learned. Now 
and then appears an exceptional person, a 
Morpny of orthography, who plucks out the 
heart of the mystery of the most deceptive 
concatenation of sounds, in words which are 
for the first time propounded. But the mul- 
titude learns spelling as it learns arithmetic, 
by drill and repetition. There is no effort 
of mind, but a mere tug of memory. The 
only way really to conquer our perplexing 
orthography is to-read with real accuracy, 
developing some interest in etymology. 
And this is just what the majority of even 
educated readers will not trouble them- 
selves to do. 

If we do not spell well, neither can we 
count. The number of bright and culti- 
vated women who find themselves flushed 
and worried in the effort to reckon quickly 
the change they should receive in a shop is 
almost as the number of the shoppers. To 
calculate the quantity of material required 
for a garment or bit of handiwork, if the 
separate items are expressed in fractions of 
different denominations, is a problem re- 
quiring the aid of pencil and paper, if in- 
deed it be not pronounced impossible, and 
relegated altogether to some other “brain. 
The calculation of the simplest sum in inter- 
est often defies intelligent women, and trav- 
elling abroad frequently becomes a burden- 
some and even wasteful experience through 
the difficulty they frequently experience in 
mentally translating foreign coin into val- 
ues which they can estimate. 

As for geography, how would most of us 
meet a competitive examination? We are 
all taking sides, perhaps, in the Irish ques- 
tion. We have the clearest views of the 
responsibility of England and the claims 
and duties of Ireland. Who could draw a 
correct map of the Emerald Isle, say wheth- 
er discontent is rifest in the agricultural or 
manufacturing districts, or estimate its fu- 





ture from the capacities of its soil? We 
talk about the French aggression in Tunis, 
having not the least notion of the geogra- 
phy and history which make the attempt at 
occupation either patriotic or indefensible. 

Yet spelling, arithmetic, geography, are 
taught in all our schools, their text-books 
worn with the marks of teachers, blistered 
with the tears of scholars.. Whether it is 
better to have learned and lost than never 
to have learned at all is still a question. 
But that the average learning will be los- 
ing, while the average teaching is cram- 
ming, is not even questionable. Not long 
ago an indignant father wrote to a journal 
that he had heard his little girl sobbing 
over a rule which she was trying to commit 
to memory in the following words: “Rule 
for Short Division. Rule. Dash. 1. Write 
the divisor at the left of the dividend, semi- 
colon, begin at the left hand, comma, and 
divide the number denoted by each figure of 
the dividend by the divisor, comma, and write 
the quotient beneath, period. Paragraph. 
2. If there is a remainder after any division, 
comma, regard it as prefixed to the next fig- 
ure, comma, and write a cipher in the quo- 
tient, period. Paragraph. Proof. Dash. 
Multiply the quotient by the divisor, com- 
ma, and add the remainder, comma, if any, 
comma, to the product, period.” On inquiry, 
the amazed father learned that the pupils— 
children under ten—were required to study 
rules in this idiotic manner that they might 
be able to write them out and “ point” them, 
not correctly and intelligibly, but according 
to the book. Moreover, if a comma were 
left out, the pupil lost as many marks as if 
she had mistaken the rule. “Can nothing 
be done,” cries out this sensitive parent, “to 
relieve our children from senseless memoriz- 
ing that leaves them with weakened minds 
and no taste for study? I got a letter the 
other day from a university man. He could 
neither write nor spell correctly (spelling 
‘ goes’ goze), yet at school he could recite 
glibly all the rules of grammar, and was by 
no means an indifferent pupil under the 
system that does not educate.” 

The average teacher is the product of the 
average school. We must not expect post- 
graduate figs from elementary thistles. But 
if the poor children learn only the forms 
and shows of things in school, the home 
should give them the realities. If the text- 
book teaches them to draw the outline of 
Arabia, and the teacher forgets to suggest 
its relative size, it is the father and mother 
who must instruct them whether it is as 
large as Delaware or bigger than New Eng- 
land. If they learn at school only the bare 
definition of mountain and plain, it is the 
sympathetic minds at home that must ex- 
plain the real significance and influence of 
configuration. Out of the parlor window 
the mother may teach better geographical 
lessons, a truer use of map-making, a more 
genuine interest in the science of the earth’s 
surface, than a year’s dull routine of ques- 
tion and answer at the recitation benches. 

It is not just, of course, that teachers 
should not teach. But it is inevitable un- 
til intelligent society demands that the 
name shall no longer stand for the thing 
At present there is almost no general at- 
tempt to secure the real end of teaching, 
which is not the communication of know- 
ledge, but the development of the power 
of the mind to acquire knowledge for itself. 
In two centuries’ and a half we have not 
bettered the instruction of wise old FULLER: 
“Overburthen not thy memory to make so 
faithful a servant aslave. Remember Atlas 
was weary. Memory, like a purse, if it be 
overfull that it can not shut, some will drop 
out of it. Take heed of a gluttonous curi- 
osity to feed on many things, lest the greed- 
iness of the appetite of thy memory spoil 
the digestion thereof.” 





(Begun in Hanpgr’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXXVIIL 


Far, far away — out at sea, with a dagger in 
her heart, a wasted, guilty, and unsuccessful 
memory behind her, Ethel Marjoribanks wept 
alone in the darkness. 

It was a long, hard dream, a bitter experience, 
a dreadful fate. She had had little else in her 
poor life, this woman of many gifts, of much 
culture, of great natural cleverness. Those who 
believe in “ luck” would have found much to help 
them to believe in the story of this woman. Re- 
ality, hard facts, a sad following of evil fortune, 
a worthless father, a broken-hearted mother who 
died young, a lover who deceived—all that before 
she was twenty. Then to win the hard bread of 
a daily governess! then a knowledge of her own 
self-reliance, quick ability to decide in emergen- 
cies, a certain power which she found always 
telling in her favor; then a great fascination, 
for she was pretty in those days—a fascination 
which she never entirely lost; then the “ senti- 
mentalism” of character which Rose had so just- 
ly characterized—all were against her. 

She was one of those clever women who are 
only not quite clever enough; one of those 
wicked women who are not wicked enough, 





Something good in her came always to defeat 
her. Had she been worse, she would have done 
better—for herself. 

And now where was she going? A bitter 
feeling of jealousy told her that Hathorne Mack 
wished to get rid of her; that he had traded on 
her fears. 

“ Jealousy is a passion which eagerly seeks 
that which has caused us to suffer.” She went 
over in her own mind the thousand things which 
in her hurry and fright she had overlooked, and 
which now convinced her that she was foolish to 
have left him. 

Her past would not bear scrutiny, that she 
knew, but as Hathorne Mack’s wife she had a 
stronghold which she ought not to have relin- 
quished, All the answer which she got was that 
melancholy surge against the ship’s side. The 
ocean, unsympathetic and cruel, moaned and bore 
her on toward far-distant Australia. Some days 
she thought she should go mad, but the habit of 
self-control was strong with her. She began to 
observe her fellow-passengers, to be observed by 
them, and to exercise, unwontedly, some of her 
old fascination, 

“Tt’s fine weather, miss,” the captain would 
say to her as she raised her head from her 
hands and looked out on the waves, And she 
would respond, and, all perversely, smile and 
show a set of fine teeth. Then the mate would 
come along and speak kindly to her, and ask if 
she were getting over her seasickness, And 
two or three women and their little children 
drew up near her, and, all unknown to them- 
selves, told her that her old power had not left 
her—she was still attractive. 

Perhaps these more reasonable and comfort- 

ing thoughts might have, in time, won her- from 
herself. Perhaps, had she been allowed to go 
on with that homely company to a new land, 
Ethel Marjoribanks might have lived a good and 
useful life—might have been won to another and 
an honorable future. Who knows? 
” But her luck was ever against her. One after- 
noon she noticed that the mate, Mr Terry, who 
was a broad-faced, honest, calm personage, looked 
at her with a mingled expression of confidence 
and alarm. As he passed her he said, “ We are 
to have a storm: can you keep the women and 
children quiet ?” 

“T will try,” said she, and she looked her 
gratitude that he should expect it of her, 

A gale came up, and raged all day and night. 
The wind howled, the skies were leaden, the sea 
looked like pea soup, the billows ran mountains, 
There was a deep, hollow roar, and all the tim- 
bers creaked. Everything fell, everything was 
broken. Ethel found herself kneeling on the 
cabin floor clasping a child to her breast. It was 
a little girl who had played with the tassels of 
her cloak—a pretty child, whose mother was 
shrieking in another part of the ship. Then 
came a darkness—a darkness so pitchy that she 
could not see the golden gleam of the child’s 
hair; then a mighty bang and blow; then a dis- 
jointed murmur, hurrying men, weeping women, 
angry oaths, a great rush of water, a surging and 
uncertain motion, a groaning, splitting, creaking, 
rattling noise—something struck her, and she lost 
consciousness, 

When she regained it she was floating on the 
water, still holding the child in her arms. She 
was so utterly bewildered that she hardly real- 
ized that a strong arm was holding her up, that 
the voice of Terry was in her ears, urging her to 
try to live, to keep quiet, and to catch at a spar 
if she could. Cold and terrible was the water, 
and to the miserable woman life then looked 
warm and sweet and desirable. What would she 
not give for one hour of that dreadful life which 
had but lately seemed so unendurable! She never 
knew what happened, how Terry got her and the 
child into a boat, where she found two men and 
the captain. 

The sea and the wind went on in their mutual 
commotion. Neither relaxed a moment. They 
saw their great ship go down ; they felt the faint, 
sickly sense of despair as they heard groans and 
shrieks above the gale; they saw spars and tim- 
bers and pieces of furniture from the ship go by 
them, and then they were swept far away, waifs 
on the bosom of the great deep. 

And still she held the child close to her breast, 
a little alien child, whose name even she did not 
know. Then came the reaction—stillness, calm, 
and corresponding faintness, hunger, and thirst. 
The men had each a flask of spirits; Terry put 
his to her lips. The cordial revived her; and a 
better cordial, the child—the little child—put its 
still warm hand up to her cheek, 

A sense of terror overcame her. “Why was 
I saved, and this child’s mother lost ?” said she. 

“Perhaps God has need of you,” said Terry, 
raising his bruised tarpaulin from his head, 

“T, who asked for death—who longed for it !” 
said the poor woman. 

“You must live—God wills it; live for the 
child,” said Terry. 


The horrors of shipwreck did not haunt these [ 


people long. They were picked up by a home- 
ward -bound vessel and taken to New York. 
Before they reached that port every man was 
Ethel Marjoribanks’s slave. She had that curious 
quality, she could bear the worst discomforts 
with courage. She began to encourage the oth- 
ers before there even was need of it. 

She saw Terry looking at her with his chin in 
his hand, his great honest eyes calmly reading 
her face; she knew that she could trust him. 
When they were on the homeward voyage, she 
told him enough to insure his help and his care. 
She told him that she was a hunted creature, and 
that she was the wife of a worthless husband. 

The honesi sailor gave a sigh. ‘ Do you know, 
marm, the captain said I was making a fool of 
myself about you. Well, perhaps I was; but if 
you are a married woman, and in trouble, Pll 
help you.” 

And he did, He helped her- to secrecy, to 





quiet, to a respectable lodging, where she passed 
for the mother of the child. Who read or cared 
or knew of the identity of the poor creatures who 
were saved from the wreck of that Australian 
ship? Certainly not Hathorne Mack. 

She needed money, she must have it; poor 
Terry could not furnish her with that. She had 
one means of getting it. Around her neck, se- 
cured by a strong chain, hung the diamond ring 
with which Hathorne Mack had once sought to 
affiance Rose—the ring which had been thrown 
against the looking-glass, to the unending fear and 
trembling of poor Jean Philippeau. She must 
sell that, and to do it properly she must make 
herself look respectable. She would then find 
out what Hathorne Mack was doing. 

Her landlady lent her some modest, decent 
clothes, in which she dressed herself before start- 
ing for the grand counter of a fashionable jewel- 
ler. She knew but too well how dangerous it was 
to go to any other, A reduced lady can take her 
diamonds to Tiffany to sell. It is not suspicious ; 
it is often done. But to go to a pawnbroker or 
an inferior house—Rebecca Ethel Marjoribanks 
knew too much for that. She was skilled in the 
arts of disguise, as we have seen; she could 
“make up” for any part; even her landlady did 
not know the quiet, elegant, slender lady who 
left her house for a momentous bit of shopping. 

It was a large, fine diamond, and she must 
make up a good story, which she did. While she 
was bargaining, and before the sale was com- 
pleted, a party of ladies came in to buy wedding 
presents, 

“T must give Sidonie something handsome,” 
said Mrs. Morella, “I suppose a diamond ring 
will be the best. Would you give that? I am 
tired of silver.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Mortimer ; “a ring is always 
a judicious present,” 

And they looked and admired. “ Mrs. Hathorne 
Mack must have something handsome,” said Mrs. 
Morella. 

“Oh yes, very handsome. They say that he 
has given such splendid black pearls.” 

“When is the wedding to be?” asked one of 
the ladies. 

“The 7th of October,” said Mrs. Morella. 

The quiet lady moved off, motioning to the 
shop-keeper. He waited upon her at a different 
counter. 

“Offer this jewel to them at a price so low 
that they will be tempted to buy it. Tell them 
it is from the box of a countess who must sell 
her jewels,” said she. Before she left the shop 
the transfer was made, and the money was in her 
pocket, vengeance and hatred and rage in her 
heart,and the ring was on its way to Sidonie 
Devine. 

The arrangements for the wedding were all 
made, and the Hon. Hathorne Mack was going 
round in his coupé to call on his fiancée. She 
was in high spirits, and showed him the wedding 
presents, 

“They are very handsome—first class,” said 
Hathorne Mack, weighting the silver soup tureen. 

“ And see how generous Mrs. Morella has been 
—look at this superb diamond ring! It is one 
a Polish countess sold at the jeweller’s only the 
other day, and she bought it for me, See what 
a peculiar blue and gold setting—and what a su- 
perb stone !” 

A sudden, violent rush of blood to the head, a 
black darkness over everything, and the Hon. 
Hathorne Mack clutched at a chair. He thought 
that accursed ring was on its way to Australia. 
How well he knew it! In his passionate love 
for Rose, he had had her initials carefully and 
minutely enamelled in blue on gold. There they 
stood out, “ R. C.,” looking him full in the face! 

“Where did you get this—where did it come 
from ?” said he, wildly. 

“TI told you,” said Sidonie, in an alarmed 
voice. 

“Give it to me—I must find out about it.” 

“Why, Mr. Mack, how very strangely you be- 
have !”” said she. 

The entrance of a third person restored Ha- 
thorne Mack to a temporary calmness, and his 
bride was too prudent to carry on the discussion. 

There were papers to sign, and the various 
arrangements for the wedding. Best man and 
lesser men came in, All was busy confusion, and 
Sidonie, after one or two anxious looks toward 
her lover, to see if he really was going off in an 
apoplectic fit, calmed down and became the busy 
bride again. 

She was to be married at the most fashionable 
church in New York; it would be crowded to re- 
pletion. She “should not see him again until 
they met at the altar,” she said, playfully, as she 
kissed his purple cheek. 

“Let me take the ring,” said he, hoarsely. 

“No,” said she, “I shall keep it ;” and she did. 
As she put it on, a thrill ran up her finger. “I 
wonder what is the matter with it ?” said Sidonie. 

(to BE OONTINUED,} 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MATERIALS FOR MOURNING DRESSES. 


EVERAL new materials have been introduced 
for the mourning dresses worn during the 
heat of summer. The most satisfactory fabric 
among these for deep mourning dresses is nuns’ 
veiling, because its weight and thickness are scarce- 
ly more than those of muslin, and its lack-lustre 
surface commends it also. The nicest qualities 
are of very hard twisted fine wool, and have for 
their distinctive mark a selvedge an inch or more 
in width; it is very wide, with a fold in the mid- 
dle, and costs from $1 50 a yard up to $3. About 
eight yards are bought for a dress when it is 
trimmed with self-pleatings and made over a 
foundation skirt of inexpensive silk. Bayonnaise 
is another hard twisted fabric that is not new 
when its surface shows the plain sheer wool only, 
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‘put to this has now been added, for more dressy 
mourning, stripes of repped silk, of moiré, or of 
satin, and the single-width stuff is sold for $1 
to $1 50 a yard; another pattern of Bayonnaise 
has small chenille figures at intervals, and still 
another has a band of armure silk or of satin 
near one selvedge, to be used as a border for 
trimming. Polonaise cloth for over-dresses is 
made like the familiar tamise cloth with evenly 
woven threads, not twilled, but is of much lighter 
quality, and has so smooth a surface that it sheds 
the dust; it is thirty inches wide, and costs $1 50 a 
yard. Albatross, Virginie, and the French bunt- 
ings are pure wool stuffs of medium weight and 
various qualities that are quite popular for gen- 
eral wear. Any of these fabrics may be trimmed 
with crape, and used as the first mourning dress- 
es, though it becomes every year more and more 
the custom to dispense with crape trimmings for 
all but the nearest kindred, and use bands, folds, 
and pleatings of the material instead, 

The choice in grenadine for the first dresses is 
iron grenadine (mixed silk and wool) with fine 
meshes that make it look like old-fashioned ba- 
rége; this is so strong that it can not be torn 
without effort; it is single width, and costs from 
$1layardupward, The spun silk grenadine with 
the plain taffeta-like surface or with the armure 
meshes is also meant for the deepest mourning, 
and as it wears almost interminably, it may be 
used as a transparent over colored silk after 
mourning has been left off. The square-meshed 
all-silk grenadine, the plain-surfaced sewing-silk 
grenadines, and those with basket patterns or 
armure figures are suitable for the various kinds 
of mourning dresses, according to the trimmings 
used upon them. For the very light mourning 
known as complimentary, figured black grena- 
dines are used precisely like those worn by ladies 
who dress in colors, with a preference for armure 
or gros grain figures instead of satin ones; thus 
there are repped silk balls an inch and a half in 
diameter, shaded at the lower curve, on a ground- 
work of armure grenadine, or there are pear- 
shaped figures, or Gothic arches, lilies, or peonies 
of gros grain on square-meshed grenadine. The 
Spanish lace grenadines and those with velvet fig- 
ures are only worn in the dressy mourning that 
does not proscribe the use of lace for trimming. 

The pleasantest silks for mourning are those of 
Oriental manufacture, such as Canton crape, In- 
dia gauze, and the genuine India foulard; but 
these goods are not perfect as they come from 
the East because of their rusty black, hence most 
of them are re-dyed in France, and to some are 
added printed white figures. Real Canton crape 
refinished in France to give a jet black shade 
makes a cool, light, and beautiful summer dress 
for deep mourning; it is single width and costs 
$2 50 to $3 50 a yard. The Japanese deeply 
crinkled crape when treated in the same way 
makes beautiful scarfs and trimmings for the 
neck and for bonnets. India gauze is a new semi- 
transparent silk, as soft as mull, and has quaint 
India figures of white or purple upon it; it is $2 
a yard, and makes stylish over-dresses with plain 
black skirts. The real India foulards are simply 
plain black pongees when brought from India, 
but in Paris they have white figures printed upon 
them, and are very charming fabrics. The French 
foulards are far less durable than those brought 
from India, but are cool and crisp, and pleasant 
for summer wear; they have white rose-buds, leaf 
stripes, dots, or diamonds printed on them, and 
sometimes a woven lace or satin stripe. These 
make charming dresses for the afternoon, are 
suitable for the house or street, and are best 
made with self-trimmings; they cost from 65 
cents upward. Plain silk Surah, without gloss 
and very finely twilled, is another grateful fabric 
for summer dresses, and has the advantage of 
being serviceable after mourning has been left 
off, when lace trimmings and jets may be added. 
China crape is used in solid black for the nicest 
occasions by ladies in deep mourning, but that 
with white spots of two or three sizes is so much 
used by ladies who wear colors that it is not con- 
sidered among the mourning fabrics. 

Since starch is abandoned in washing goods, 
there are soft black lawns that make cool dress- 
es that merely need pressing for renewing them. 
Those with hair stripes, or bars of twilled black 
or white, or with leaves, are found in the strong 
French lawns at 25 cents a yard, or in the more 
sheer organdies at 35 cents. The inch-wide 
stripes on black and white organdy muslins make 
effective pleated flounces for skirts, with polo- 
naises of the same looped with bows of repped 
gros grain or velvet ribbon, The Sylphide lawns 
made in Scotland are as durable as Scotch ging- 
hams, and are as thin and soft as mull; these 
are chosen in black and white bars, or in even 
stripes of white or gray with black, and are 
trimmed with dotted and scalloped embroidery. 
Best of all wash goods, however, for black are 
the genuine Scotch ginghams in clear black and 
white plaids, checks, or stripes, made with tucked 
ruffles or pleatings of the same, in simple styles 
that are easily laundried. 

For the next autumn dresses an effort is being 
made to restore alpaca to favor, and the finer 
qualities are being prepared both in black and 
gray by English manufacturers, who have suc- 
ceeded in popularizing it at home, That with 
demi-lustre already imported commends itself for 
its durability, and is made softer and pleasanter 
to the touch than that formerly used. For demi- 
season dresses tamise cloth will remain a favor 
ite fabric, also the twilled bunting called camel’s- 
hair bunting. French bombazine lighter than 
that made in England is also used for autumn 
dresses. Henrietta cloth, imperial serge, and la- 
dies’ habit cloth will remain the best choice for 
winter dresses, A great deal of very richly 
repped ottoman silk without lustre, many armure 
silks, and Siciliennes are ordered for next season 
by merchants. A great deal of embroidery in 
dull silks on wool goods is being introduced as 
borders for warmer dresses. 





MANNER OF MAKING DRESSES, 


Dresses trimmed with crape are made in the 
simplest English styles with a half-long round 
basque and pleated skirt, or else a polonaise with 
very slight drapery. Widows still prefer cover. 
ing half the depth of the skirt with crape, and 
concealing the upper part with an over-dress that 
is made beneath a layer of crape, Henrietta 
cloth, imperial serge, or French bombazine are 
the materials chosen for widows’ first dresses 
trimmed in the way just described. First dresses 
to be worn at the funeral of near relatives by ei- 
ther old or young ladies who are not widows are 
made in tailor fashion with a round basque, long 
apron over-skirt, and round skirt widely bordered 
with crape, and with either a cadet or Byron col- 
lar of crape, and turned-back cuffs of the same. 
Dresses to change with this, used during the first 
three or six months of wearing crape, may have 
pleated and shirred lengthwise drapery of crape 
on the corsage, and a flat fold of crape down each 
of three or five box pleats that are placed down 
the entire length of the front and side gores of 
the skirt; inner folds of crape trim the wrists of 
the sleeves; the small button-moulds are covered 
first with the wool goods, then with crape; and 
there are crape folds on the edge of the hip dra- 
pery, and around the square-cornered breadths 
that cover the foundation skirt back of the pleats, 
A demi-trained or full-trained dress for the house 
may be made and trimmed in the same manner 
either of serge or of silk, A third short wool 
dress can dispense with crape altogether, having 
a deep side-pleating for the front of the skirt 
resting on two narrow knife-pleatingsy bouffant 
back breadths, with sash drapery around the hips 
and concealing the edge of the cuirass waist 
White organdy folded double will form straight 
cuffs and collars, or else white lisse pleating can 
complete the corsage; this is a good design for 
nuns’ veiling dresses, Black cashmeres for light 
mourning have the new crocheted cord galloon, 
or that made of satin piping-cords, forming the 
entire vest, Byron collar, and deep cuffs, and per- 
haps making panels on the skirt. Sleazy all-wool 
black flannel dresses are made for mornings at 
the sea-side and for travelling dresses. They 
have tucked or stitched box pleats with belted 
waists, or else they are Jersey basques with the 
skirt box-pleated from the knee down, with the 
upper part gored and covered by a much-wrinkled 
apron over-skirt. Iron and spun silk grenadine 
dresses have gathered flounces with tucks, or else 
pleated flounces with a crape fold on the edge, 
covering the entire skirt. The panier polonaise 
has its edges concealed, or else finished with 
crape, or with grass fringe of crimped silk. Crépe 
hsse folds and pleatings trim the pretty waists of 
Canton crape dresses, and dull jet beads may be 
added in rows or in a design like passementerie, 
or else as a finish like a single strand of beads 
instead of a piping fold. White lawn dresses 
have tucked flounces, pleated skirts, and tucked 
basques, or panier polonaises with revering (open 
lace-like needle-work) inserted in rows for trim- 
mings. Dotted embroidery with scalloped edges 
also trims white mull dresses prettily; for even- 
ing the satin ribbons are white, but in the day- 
time black ribbons of velvet or gros grain are 
used. White Canton crape dresses for ladies in 
mourning have pleatings of the same alternating 
with wide pleatings of footing. Some ladies also 
use dull pearl passementerie on their white even- 
ing dresses. Black Sicilienne with jet beads, and 
black tulle dresses, are worn by those who are 
not willing to put on white. For slighter mourn- 
ing the Spanish lace draperies are worn over dull 
silk or with black velvet. Old ladies wear black 
armure silks with elaborate passementerie of dull 
jets, and add some real Chantilly lace or else 
beaded net for trimming. Square-necked cor 
sages with elbow sleeves have the square filled in 
with black crépe lisse, and a scarf of the lisse is 
on each arm. Black thread or spun silk stock- 
ings are worn with all mourning dresses, both of 
black and white alike. For summer petticoats 
black silk Surah heavily twilled is used with one 
or two side-pleatings on the skirt. For the cold- 
er weather are heavy black serge skirts, and oth- 
ers of cashmere with insertions of silk guipure, 
and a flounce edged with guipure lace. For win- 
ter black cloth or pressed flannel Balmorals are 
stitched in many rows, and bound with wide Her- 
cules braid, 

FOR THE NECK, 


Black crépe lisse in high pleatings is more used 
than English crape by the few who still wear 
black around the neck. Widows wear stiff black 
crape collars or pleatings of doubled crape for a 
short time, but these are so unwholesome that 
they are soon given up, while many avoid them 
altogether, gnd from the first wear what almost 
all adopt after three months, viz., the doubled or- 
gandy collar and cuffs, or else single lawn with a 
deeply folded hem. The puff of tarlatan known 
as the widow’s ruche is being fast abandoned, not 
only for the neck and wrists, but also as a face 
trimming for bonnets, It has long been objec- 
tionable, because it simply marks the wearer as 
a widow in the same way that the large white 
bow at the throat formerly did. Ladies who like 
neckerchiefs wear squares of black China crape, 
with a hem three inches wide hem-stitched ; these 
cost $3 75. The prettiest white neckerchiefs are 
of organdy, with wide hems hem-stitched, and some 
blocks of black lawn hem-stitched on at intervals ; 
others have a row of large black dots pressed on 
above the hem, or else a wide black border. 
Black lawn scarfs have white polka dots with 
hem-stitched ends. The deeply crinkled Japa- 
nese crape is also used for a neck scarf. Some 
pretty white knots for the throat are of China 
crape with an edge of footing, while black crape 
knots are finished with narrow fringe made of 
loops of crimped sewing silk. Jewelry is almost 
entirely given up by those in mourning, A long 
bar pin of onyx or of dull jet is worn, and an 
onyx chatelaine, but ear-rings are very little used. 


MANTLES, 


Mantles are made of the dress material, and 
trimmed to match the dress. Those entirely 
covered with crape are less used than formerly, 
and those made of Henrietta cloth bordered with 
crape are considered appropriate with almost any 
mourning dress. Elderly ladies wear the visite- 
shaped mantles with square sleeves, while young 
ladies wear scarfs, fichus, and jackets. 


BONNETS, VEILS, ETC. 


Doubled English crape over a silk lining forms 
the bonnet chosen for the deepest mourning, and 
this is worn at all seasons of the year, whether 
summer or midwinter, because it is entirely con- 
cealed by the crape veil. For the same reason it 
is entirely without trimming as long as the veil 
is worn over it, and is even concealed by the veil 
that is thrown back. As we have already said, 
widows are fast abandoning the white tarlatan 
pouf, known as the widow’s ruche. The newest 
veils are only one yard square of English crape, 
and after a few weeks, or three months at most, 
are worn thrown back from the face, nearly dou- 
ble, with a small mask veil of Brussels net over 
the face. The veils with a string in one end are 
entirely out of fashion; they are now finished 
with a hem at one end nearly twice as wide as 
that at the other end, and are pinned on the bon- 
net by bar pins covered with crape. A roll of 
crape is put in the front of a widow’s bonnet in- 
stead of the white widow’s ruche. When the 
veil is left off, and this is soon done on account 
of its weight, a scarf of crape five-eighths wide 
is doubled and passed around the bonnet in many 
wrinkles, or else there is an Alsacian bow of 
eerape for trimming. For midsummer, the black 
Neapolitan straws, English split straws, and chips 
are used for bonnets or round hats. Crape or 
dull silk and many dull jet beads with ornaments 
of dull beads are the trimmings. 

Undressed kid gloves with long loose wrists 
without buttons are most used by ladies in mourn- 
ing. For mitts for midsummer there are long 
silk mitts closely woven without any fanciful 
lace-like borders, and the Jersey gloves of closely 
woven silk. 

For informauion received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; Madame Kenog; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLe, & Co.; A1TKEN, Minter, & Co.; James 
McCUreery & Co.; and Lorp & Tayzor. 





PERSONAL. 

THERE was a remarkable gathering of Ameri- 
can artists and art students in Paris, in June, at 
the dinner given by the artists who are travelling 
in Europe in the employ of HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

—Henry GILEs was confined to the house 
eleven years before his death. 

—A direct descendant of GrorGe SouLE, one 
of the Mayflower Pilgrims, Frank Sou ps, the 
veteran journalist of the Pacific coast, died lately. 

—The father of W. W. Crapo, being in want 
of a dictionary, and too poor to buy one, pre- 
pared a manuscript one, walking from his home 
in Dartmouth, Massachusetts, to New Bedford, 
to cull his store of words and definitions from 
the town library. 

—Ep1son is cruising on Lake Champlain. 

—It is said that Mark Twain pretended to 
care very little about his first baby, but when 
his wife discovered him one day making much 
of it, she said, ‘‘ Confess, now, that you do love 
the baby.”? Mark replied, “I won’t do that; 
but I confess that I respect the little thing for 
its father’s sake.”’ 

—A dinner service, consisting of a dozen plates 
at seventy dollars each, a dozen stands for fruit, 
and two jardiniéres, the paintings from designs 
by ANGELICA KAUFFMAN, has been purchased 
abroad by Mrs. BRADLEY MartIn, of New York, 
for twenty-five hundred dollars. 

—The statue by Miss Epmonta Lewis (the 
colored sculptor) which Mr. NATHAN APPLETON 
brought from Europe is to be erected on the 
spot where he has discovered a valuable proper- 
ty in the shape of a spring that he has christened 
* Undine.” 

—CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN was the only woman 
who ever attempted the role of Cardinal Wolsey. 

—The only relic of SwEDENBORG in Sweden, 
his little summer-house, is to be brought here, 
it is said, by CHARLES AHSTRON. 

—Rev. SAMUEL LONGFELLOw has resigned his 

pastorate at Germantown, Pennsylvania, and will 
live in the old Craigie House, the poet’s house, 
with his nieces, while writing the authorized bi- 
ography of his brother. 
—While Davip Duptey Fretp’s daughter, 
Lady MusGRAVE, and her husband, Sir ANTHO- 
ny MusGRAVE, Governor of Jamaica, are mak- 
ing him their summer visit, a large American 
flag floats at one end of-the mansion, and the 
British union-jack at the other. 

—Twenty-six men and women in the employ- 
ment of Messrs. JonDAN, Marsu, & Co., of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, have been given a vacation 
of seven weeks in Europe, the firm paying all 
expenses. 

—When Miss Topp became engaged to ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN, she wrote to a daughter of Gov- 
ernor WICKLIFFE, of Kentucky: “I mean to 
make him President of the United States; as I 
always told you, I will yet be the President’s 
wife.”” This letter is now the property of Gen- 
eral Preston, of Lexington, Kentucky. 

—A massive shield of solid silver, having a de- 
sign representing Peace and Concord, prepared 
for it by Gustave Dorg, is to be presented to 
Hon. THomas O. OsBorn, United States Minis- 
ter to the Argentine Republic, in recognition of 
his services there. 

—The first presiding officer of a college board 
of trustees composed of women is Mrs. MARY 
T Has«ins, of Evanston, Illinois, president of 
the trustees of Evanston College for Ladies. 

—The new American hotel now building on 
the Thames Embankment, London, will probably 
have Mr. CHarues E. LeLanp as its manager. 

—In order to devote himself to literary pur- 
suits, Dr. E>warp Emerson, son of the Concord 
seer, will give up his profession as physician in 
Concord, it is said. 

—At the Concord School of Philosophy lately 
Mrs, JuLt1a WarD Howe said that falling in love 
had gone so completely out of fashion that a wo- 





man of her age might be excused for asking if 





any one of those present had ever dreamed what 
the idea of such an expression could be. Mrs. 
Howe’s acquaintance with young people must 
be limited. 

—In a little red cottage on the shore of a lake 
called The Bowl, near Lenox, Massachusetts, 
HAWTHORNE wrote The House of the Seven Gables, 
Mr. J. T. Freips used to tell of carrying out to 
him there a hundred dollars in advance of work, 
but after accepting, HAWTHORNE’s sensitiveness 
found the obligation irksome, and he handed it 
back. ‘Take it, Freips,”’ said he; “ the house 
isn’t big enough to hold it.” 

—Five thousand silk-worms, fed on Osage-or- 
ange leaves, are the property of Mrs. MARTHA 
Davipson, of Junction City, Kausas, who is hav- 
ing success with them. 

—A carriage and horseback tour through the 
Scottish Highlands is to be undertaken by Mrs. 
Kate CHase SPRAGUE and her children, visiting 
the places made familiar by Sir WALTER Scorr. 

—Frank B. MILze7 is writing and sketching 
in Sweden. 

—Miss GRISWOLD will take up Italian opera 
at the close of her engagement in Paris. 

—The late Bishop Scorr’s funeral was held 
in the old farm-house which has for many years 
been his home, and which stands near the log 
cabin in which he first saw the light. 

—Red skirts, dark military sacques, red tur- 
bans, Sultan sun-shades of Turkey red, and fans 
half a yard wide are the most conspicuous fea- 
tures of the toilette in which Baltimore ladies 
appear at Cape May. 

—English lords are said to be plenty at New- 
port, flies at Atlantic City, mosquitoes at Cape 
bee one at Saratoga, and thieves at Long 

rancn, 

—Senator Brown has given the University of 
Georgia, at Athens, fifty thousand dollars as a 
memorial of his son CHARLES MCDONALD Brown, 
who died last year. 

—Mr. JoHN ALBEE has recently said that if 
MILTON had followed an intention of his as to 
taking up the Arthurian legends, we should not 
have had Tennyson’s * Idyls of the King,’ and 
thus there would have been a double gain. The 
right of a critic with such taste to criticise may 
be disputed. 

—Mr. Roswe.. Smita, the publisher, and 
Madaine MINNIE Havk, with her husband, 
Chevalier Von Hesse WARTEGG, are spending a 
part of the summer in Bohemia, at Marienbad. 

—FRANKLIN Simmons has in his Roman stu- 
dio the nearly completed colossal statue of the 
late Governor Morton, of Indiana. ° 

—Mr. PRESTON Powers has modelled a bust 
of President GARFIELD from the portrait on the 
new five-cent postage stamps which is satisfac- 
tory to his friends. 

—A new play, Un Roman Parisien, has been 
written by OCTAVE FEUILLET. 

—‘*God Save the King’’ was written for the 
Stuarts, and not for the Brunswicks, by Fa- 
ther Petre, 8.J., King James’s confessor, as it 
is announced by Mr. HARFORD, minor canon of 
Westminster Abbey. 

—The Due d’Aumale and Due de Fernan- 
Nujiez were sponsors for M. Grivy when he 
was admitted as a Knight of the Golden Fleece 
the other day. 

—Queen VicToRIA receives as many as forty 
telegrams daily while at Balmoral, and sees them 
all. She had better have a telephone. 

—‘* How long,”’ asked Governor CoBuRN, in a 
recent oration at Wabash College, “under the 
theory of evolution, willit take Harriet Beecu- 
ER STOWE to become as capable a voter as an 
emancipated slave ?”’ 

—CeETrwayo’s photographs give him a very 
melancholy countenance. 

—At the HAMILTON sale, the Duke of Rich- 
mond took the picture of his ancestress the 
Duchess of Portsmouth; the Duc d’Aumale got 
MARIE ANTOINETTE’S table; and Lord Moray 
bought {Stuart silver at nearly four hundred 
dollars the ounce. 

—Over a thousand dollars was paid for the 
original score of MENDELSssOoHN’s St. Paul, sold 
at Leipsic the other day. 

—Mrs. Lanatry’s horses are often unhitched 
from her carriage by young men who draw her 
from the theatre. But itis whispered that such 
demonstrations are due to the ingenuity of her 
manager, 

—The place where Rev. LAURENCE STERNE 
wrote The Sentimental Journey and part of Tris- 
tram Shandy, Shandy Hall (Shandy standing in 
the local dialect for crazy), with its long, low, 
whitewashed hall, its gables and tall chimneys, 
is just about as he left it, at Coxwold, a York- 
shire village. 

—GILBERT and SULLIVAN have realized sixty 
thousand dollars on the Pirates of Penzance, and 
Srravuss’s Merry War has brought him in two 
hundred and fifty thousand. 

—The well-known tenor Mr. Luente, of the 
Opéra Comique, Paris, has discovered that his 
voice has changed to a barytone, and has been 
obliged to cancel his engagement till it shall re- 
cover its pitch. In the mean time, it is said, 
Mr. MAPLESON wishes to secure him as a bary- 
tone. 

—A little conch, with three small but lovely 
designs painted upon it by Rosserrt himself, 
brought fifty-two guineas at the sale of his effects. 

—The great pleasure of AuGusTge Biarp, the 
French painter, who recently died at Fontaine- 
bleau, was to startle and deceive those passing 
his house by carefully painted life-size portraits 
of Oriental beauties gazing out of the windows. 

—The Hon. J. Kerta-FaLooner has travelled 
on a bicycle from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s 
House, in Great Britain—nine hundred and nine- 
ty-four miles—in thirteen days, 

—For the establishment of public institutions 
in which persons suffering painful and incurable 
diseases may bring their own lives to an end, 
with the consent of relatives, and under the care 
of a physician, M. GirrorD, the Parisian invent- 
or, has left a large legacy to the French gov- 
ernment. 

—Lord ABERGAVENNY, head of the Neviiun 
family, had forty-five guests in his house dur. 
ing the week when the Kentish yeomanry was 
—- and luncheon was laid daily for a hun 
dred. 

—Mr. J. Scuvuyier Crossy, nominated for 
Governor of Montana, is of an old Knicker- 
bocker family, and served on General SHer- 
IDAN’S staff in the war. He was on the yacht 
Mohawk, that capsized some years since in New 
York Harbor, and received a vote of thanks 
from Congress for his gallantry in rescuing life. 
Among those rescued, it may be remarked, wag 
Miss May, then engaged to marry Mr. BENNETT, 
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—Back.—[ For Front, see 


Fig. 3, on Page 517.) 


Lace 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Monogram.—Satin Stircu. Fig. : 








see Page 417.]—Ovr Parrers, No. $292; Basquz, Drarery, 
anp Saint, 20 Cents Eacu. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs, 29-43, 
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Corton Satine Dress with Passe- 
MENTERIE.—Back.—[ For Frout, 
see Page 517.] 


For description see Supplement. 
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Corron Satine APRON WITH 
EMBROIDERY. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, IV., Fig. 26. 


Dorrep PercaLe Apron, 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIII, Figs, 46-49. 


Figurep Corton Satine Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Tasie or Burret Scarr.—[See Fig. 2 


Page 516. | 


For designs see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 27 and 28. 
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the stitches and other details of the work; the other 





3askeT Tray FOR GLASSES. 
For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 52. 





Fig. 2.—Bramep CLota JacK- 
et.—Back.—[Scee Fig. 1. 
Cur Parrern, No, 3291: Price 
25 Cents. 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IIL, Figs, 20-25. 


in stem or chain stitch, and 
sometimes couched, and the 
filling, where there is any, is in 
open stitches. The work on 
the scarf is executed with blue 
embroidery cotton in three 
shades. 





Canton Crapek Dress with 
Ficerte Lace.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 1, on 
Front Page. } 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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two are 
given in Figs. 27 and 28, Supplement. The work is in what is 
known as Saxon embroidery, in which the edges are outlined 


Fig. 1.—Borprerep Cotton Satine 


For description see Supplement. 


Table or Buffet 
Scarf.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tas momie-cloth 
scarf is two yards 
long and half a yard 
wide without the 
knotted fringe that 
finishes the edge. 
It is woven with 
a plain centre and 
a diapered border. 
The embroidery on 
the centre is in three 
detached designs, 
which are repeat- 
ed four times. The 
principal design is 
given in Fig. 2, 
which also shows 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 1.—Bramep Crora Jacket.—-Froxt.—| See big. 2.]—Cet 
Pattern, No. 3291: Price 25 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 20-25. 
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Fig. 2.—Eramine anp Corton Satine Dress. 
Dress.- -Froxt.—[ lor Back, see P.525.] Front.—For Back, see Page 525.—{For pattern 
and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs, 1-11.] 


Holder for 
Toilette Bot- 
tles. 

Tuis holder 
for cologne or 
toilette bottles is 
a small wicker 
basket with two 
round compart- 
ments and a long 
handle. A band 
of black satin, 
which is deco- 
rated with em- 
broidery, is set 
around the side 
of the basket. 
The rose - huds 
are in pink and 
red, the forget- 





Fig. 3.—Cotton Satine Dress with FIcetir 


Lace.—Froxt 


For description «ec Supplement. 
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Berreav or Berret Scarr with Cross Sritcn Ewpromery 
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Corton Satins Dress WITH 
PASSEMENTERIE.—FRONT. 
[For Back, see Page 516.] 


For description see Supplement. 


me-nots in light blue, and the 
stems and leaflets in olive silk 


The satin band is lined with 
stiff linen duck to keep it 
smooth, and is finished at the 
top ar d bottom edges with an 
olive ribbon ruche, which has 
pink and blue silk pompons 


set between the clusters of 


Ro pS 5 





Ca iene AND Satin Mervet- 
3ack.—-[{For Front, 
}—Cor Parrrrn, No. 


——" ad 





po “ Sxrrt, 20 Cents RAOH. 
[For Back, see Page 516.) For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 29-43, 
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pleats. The top of the basket and the handle 
are wound with light olive chenille, and the lat- 
ter is trimmed with chenille loops and pompons. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 516. 


Turse monograms for marking lingerie are worked 
with white cubrelhery cotton in satin stitch. In Fig. 
1 the fine lines are in stem stitch, and the outer broad 
lines are filled in with back stitches. 


Basket Stand. 
See illustration on page 516. 


Tue wieker-work of this basket stand is stained a 
golden brown. The shell-shaped basket has a double 
cover, which is faced with olive velvet, the velvet be- 
ing decorated with cretonne embroidery. Ground fig- 
ures cut out of Persian-colored cretonne are applied on 
the velvet, and button-hole stitched down around the 
edge with silk of a corresponding color. The edge of 
the velvet is covered by a row of narrow loop fringe, 
and a variegated woollen ball fringe is set around the 
top of the basket, which is lined with thin silk. 


Bureau or Buffet Scarf, with Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 517. 


Tuss cream-colored momie-cloth scarf is woven with 
a plain canvas border that has a narrow diapered band 
on each side of it. The canvas border is filled in with 
cross-stitch embroidery worked with light and dark 
blue embroidery cotton. A tassel fringe finishes the 


edge. 
Basket Tray for Glasses. 
See illustration on page 517, 


Turs basket tray is stained brown, and decorated 
with an embroidered valance, or hanging, and wool 

ompons. The valance is in two pieces, one on each 
fos side of the basket. .It consists of two strips of 
olive velvet, even with the edge of the basket at the 
top, and rounded at the bottom, on which the design 
given by Fig. 52, Supplement, is embroidered. The 
outlines are transferred to the velvet, and the work is 
executed in satin stitch with split filoselle silk. The 
central flower is worked in pink, the others are in blue 
and heliotrope, and the stems and scrolls in olive. The 
whole design is edged with fine tinselled cord. The 
edge of the basket, the valance, and the handle are 
studded with small pompons, and larger ones are set 
at the corners and on the ends of the handle. Points 
made of the small pompons strung together and fin- 
ished with a larger one are set along the ends of the 
dasket. 





TWO UNEASY PILLOWS. 
By MARIA L. THOMPSON. 


N ISS META MORTON to her dear friend 

Miss Alice Delaplaine: 

“My DEAREST DEAR ALIcE,—Please, please be 
ready at half past four to drive over and stay 
with me all night. If your mamma objects, tell 
her quite privately that it is something very, very 
important, as indeed it is. I really can not exist 
another instant without your sympathy, you dear 
love of a girl. I shall take the little sleigh and 
the old gray pony so that you will be quite safe, 
as I drive perfectly. Do be ready, there’s a dear. 
Don't you remember we always promised to tell 
each other... .things? Your devoted friend, 

“Meta M.” 


Miss Alice Delaplaine to Miss Meta Morton: 


“ DaRLING, DARLING Meta,—Was ever anything 
80 strange as our unvarying intuition and sympa- 
thy of soul? Just fancy! I was just sitting 
down to write to you when your deliciously excit- 
ing note was brought tome. Yes, dear, I will be 
ready at five. I too have a secret to confide to 
you. Is it not too lovely to have... .things hap- 
pen? Your doting ALIcg.” 


Having dispatched this note, which was, as the 
reader may imagine, on delicately tinted and per- 
fumed paper, Miss Alice Delaplaine proceeded 
to pack a bag for her brief visit, and when all 
things were in readiness, and her watch pointed 
to half past four, she equipped herself for walk- 
ing, and standing before the cheval-glass, put the 
finishing touches. to her toilette with extreme 
care. Last of all, she took from a vase a bunch 
of Jacqueminot roses, red as the glowing sky, to 
which it must be confessed she paid little heed, 
and fastened them in the bosom of her jacket. 
This done, she surveyed herself with extreme 
complacency, and then taking a little note from 
her pocket, she sat down to read it for the twen- 
tieth time that day. Yet there was very little in 
it to entitle it to such close perusal. 


“Dear Avice,—I send you some Jacqueminot 
roses, not half so lovely as some cheeks I know, 
and yet I kissed each one. I wonder if you will 
wear them this afternoon. Cc.” 


Miss Delaplaine kissed the note tenderly, fold- 
ed it carefully, and tucked it into her bosom, 
then, rising, settled her plumage for the last time, 
and tripped down-stairs. As she stepped out on 
the wide gravelled pathway which led from the 
front of the house to the gate, her eyes brighten- 
ed, for a tall handsome young man who was pass- 
ing halted, raised his hat with an air of the deep- 
est respect, and held the gate open for her to 
pass out, whispering, “My roses! thank you!” 
He passed on immediately, however, leaving 
Delaplaine to walk up and down and listen for 
her friend’s sleigh-belis. It was not long before 


they were heard, and the old gray pony drew up_ 


before the gate in a fine style, which justified 
Miss Morton’s praises of her own skill as chari- 
oteer. Meta Morton was tall, slender, and fair- 
haired, dressed much as her friend was, in dark 
winter walking garment;, and with a jaunty little 
cap. In the bosom of her jacket she wore a 
bunch of Gloire de Dijon roses, whose pale cream- 
— contrasted beautifully with the dark seal- 
skin. 

The two girls embraced with much effusion 
and numerous little inarticulate exclamations. 
It was not until they were comfortably seated, 
and speeding rapidly along, that Meta looked at 
her friend and said : “ You too, dear! How love- 
ly those roses are!” 





“‘ Not more lovely than yours, but better suited 
to me, perhaps,” answered Alice. ‘“ How deli- 
cious it allis! Both of us! Just think, Meta!” 

“Too lovely for anything,” assented Meta. 
“Oh dear!” she continued, in a voice of irrita- 
tion, “I did so hope that we could tell each other 
everything now, and there’s that horrid butcher’s 
cart behind, and Stubbles will just race home, 
and require all my attention. He is so naughty 
about that butcher’s cart.” 

And Stubbles immediately proved the truth of 
this assertion by a vicious little snort, a toss of 
his big head which made all his bells jingle again, 
and then by putting down the same big head, 
and pegging away with a dogged energy which 
soon distanced the butcher’s cart, and which sore- 
ly tried his mistress’s hands and temper. No ex- 
change of confidences was possible until Stubbles 
was lodged in the stables ; nor even then, for the 
Morton papa and mamma were martinets in point 
of home etiquette, and dinner had to be eaten in 
due form, music and conversation made, tea drunk, 
candles lighted, and good-nights exchanged, all in 
order, before the girls were alone. Behold them 
at length in Meta’s room, the door locked, both 
robed: in white dressing-gowns, the bouquets of 
Jacqueminot and Gloire de Dijon roses disposed 
in glasses on the toilette table, and the two girls 
armed with hair-brushes, and prepared to groom 
their flowing locks. ’ 

“ Well, dear,” said Meta, as she took ‘out the 
last hair-pin, and, giving her loose locks a shake, 
sat down to begin the business of brushing, “ you 
begin, you know.” 

“You dear unselfish darling,” replied Alice, 
with effusion, as she brushed energetically her 
shorter, bushier locks. “No, Meta darling, I 
really can not begin. You know you wrote first.” 

“No matter, Alice dear; it is my house, you 
know, and therefore my guests pass before me. 
So you first, my sweet.” 

“You loveiy thing!” returned Alice, warmly. 
“Well, then, to begin, Meta dearest, he is too 
handsome and superb for anything.” 

“So is mine. Well?” 

“ Well, then, he is immensely clever, and ele- 
gant, and—” 

“ How delightful !” interrupted Meta. “So is 
mine; quite the most elegant young man she ever 
saw, mamma says; and papa only the other day 
said he felt sure that he was destined to occupy 
a most brilliant position; and then mamma said, 
‘Why, he has a brilliant position already.’ ” 

“ What an enchanting coincidence !” interrupt- 
ed Alice, with sparkling eyes. “‘ Mine too has now 
a most brilliant position in point of family and 
friends and influence, and all that; and I over- 
heard papa say to mamma, ‘If he had been born 
in the gutter, he could have made his way.’” 

“Tt is quite perfect for both of us,” said Meta. 
“How glad Iam! Of course, Alice dear, who- 
ever you married must have been a friend of 
mine; I would have forced myself to like him, 
but it is delightful to know that I shall not be 
able to help liking him.” 

“Oh! no, indeed,” said Alice, eagerly. “No 
one can help liking him, and I know I shall 
like—” 

“T should think so, indeed !” interrupted Meta, 
with a little toss of her head. “Of course you 
will like him; no one can help it. Whoever does 
not like him is jealous of him. Mamma says be 
is the most fascinating young man she ever saw.” 

“ Does your mamma know ?” said Alice, rather 
timidly. 

“ About my—about Mr. Gloire de Dijon 2” said 
Meta, laughing. “Oh yes, of course she knows, 
and papa, and some of his relations—some of 
Gloire de Dijon’s relations, I mean. Everybody 
is quite satisfied,” she continued, as she coiled up 
her hair and cast a look of supreme self-content 
at the mirror. “No one else knows it but you, 
dear,” she added, turning to Alice. “It has only 
just been settled, and is not to be announced just 
yet ; so I will continue to call him Gloire de Dijon 
—for this evening. But why do you look so ¢riste, 
dear? Does your mamma not like your engage- 
ment ?” 

“We don’t call it an engagement yet,” said 
Alice, with a deep blush. “Of course we are en- 
gaged, but as I am not rich, and he is not either, 
we must wait a little; so that mamma and papa 
do not know it yet. They suspect, of course, and 
I think they take it for granted, but—” She hes- 
itated for a moment, and then continued, with a 
laugh, as she glanced at the bunch of red roses: 
“Jacqueminot says it is better to wait a little 
while before speaking to mamma. ‘Let us be 
engaged until we are tired of each other, and 
then announce it,’ he always says. He is so fun- 
ny and witty.” 

“Tt is rather tiresome that you may not tell 
your mamma, I think,” said Meta, a little primly. 
“It is quite as private an engagement if one’s 
parents know it, and it is more comme il faut, I 
think.” 

“Oh yes, I know it,” answered Alice. “ But 
then, you see, papa is only my step-father, though 
he is very kind, and mamma is such a wretched 
invalid; and then papa is away so much,” she 
concluded, rather lamely. 

“Still, I should think. Mr.—Jacqueminot,” 
said Meta, smiling, “would not long wish to keep 


‘your engagement secret.” 


“Oh! no, no! not long,” said Alice. ‘The 
truth is, his relatives want him to marry some 
rich girl, and of course he does not want to make 
the announcement until he has fully convinced 
them how useless it is for them to think that he 
will ever consent. He has said no over and over 
again.” 

“ Ah, I see,” said Meta, nodding, with an air of 
wisdom. “tis immensely romantic, and to make 
the parallel complete, Gloire has also a little 
complication. Just imagine!» Some herrid girl 
somewhere has absolutely pursued him—just 
thrown herself at his head, and I suppose will be 
ready to tear my eyes out when she hears of our 
engagement. Look, Alice,” she continued, laying 





one of the Gloire di Dijon roses against her hair, 
“do you really think that the inside of these roses 
is the same shade as my hair ?” 

“Let me see,” said Alice, rising, with great 
interest, and holding a candle that she might the 
better make the comparison. “ Yes, they are both 
the same shade of pale gold. Does Gloire think 
so?” she added, looking archly over Meta’s shoul- 
der. 

Meta laughed and nodded. ‘“ He sent me such 
a lovely note with these,” she answered, taking 
up the roses and putting them on a table near 
her pillow. “ You put yours on your side, Alice,” 
she said. 

“Tsn't it too lovely, the way we’ve always gone 
together in everything ?” answered Alice, as she 
took up her bouquet of roses, and in her turn 
placed them on a small table on her side of the 
bed, 


“Indeed it is,” assented Meta, with fervor. 
“Come, Alice,” she continued, settling herself on 
her pillows, “Docome; the fire is quite out, and 
it is dreadfully cold, and I am sure your crimps 
are all right.” 

“Here I am,” said Alice, settling herself com- 
fortably at Meta’s side. ‘“ Now,” she continued, 
when the light was blown out—“ now, Meta dar- 
ling, do tell me Gloire’s real name.” 

“ You promise to tell me Jacqueminot’s, then ?” 

‘“Yes, I promise. Only, you know, you must 
not tell your mamma until I have told mine.” 

“Certainly not; it would be most improper,” 
answered Meta, “ But do tell me one thing, Alice. 
Have you got an engagement ring yet ?” 

“No, not yet,” answered Alice. “But I have 
a lock of his hair, and—” 

“Yes, that is much nicer,” said Meta. “I 
mean, of course, until the engagement is an- 
nounced. Then I think I should like a solitaire, 
shouldn’t you ?” 

“N—o,” replied Alice, rather dubiously; “I 
think I should like a row of four small diamonds, 
for the four letters of his name.” 

“That is a pretty idea,” said Meta, approving- 
ly. “And it is quite new. But then I have al- 
ways firmly intended to have a solitaire, so that 
is best for me. Besides, we have discussed it to- 
gether, and C—and Gloire likes it,” she added, 
with a laugh. 

“Well, that is the best possible reason,” as- 
sented Alice, with a comfortable sigh. “Come, 
Meta dear,” she continued, nestling closer to 
Meta as she spoke, “do tell me who he is!” 

“Not yet,” said Meta, laughing. “Come, you 
first. Ill help you. Have I ever seen him? 
Does he belong to Westbourne ?” 

“Yes, and no,” said Alice. “You have seen 
him, and he does not belong to Westbourne. 
Come, Meta, you were always so clever, do guess. 
You think him very handsome, I know; I have 
heard you say so.” 

“TI think him handsome?” said Meta, slowly. 
“Tt is not Jimmy Bourne? No, you said he was 
not of Westbourne. I give it up,” she concluded. 
“Do tell me, Alice.” 

“Oh, I can’t,” said Alice, coyly. “ Let me guess 
Gloire first.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Meta, a little proud- 
ly. “I will even give you a clew. He is not of 
Westbourne, yet he is well known in Westbourne. 
He is tall ; he is handsome; he has dark curling 
hair—that is, it curls a little. He has the most 
splendid dark eyes, which look you through. His 
name is of fcur letters, and you know him, and 
think him very handsome. I once heard you 
quite enthusiastic on the subject.” 
£ “That description only answers to one per- 
son,” said Alice, with a slight tremor in her voice. 
“ And it can not be he,” she concluded, edging 
slightly away as she spoke. 

“Who can it not be?” said Meta, in a high, 
hard tone. “The description answers to but 
one person; I know it well. Why can it not be 
he 9” 


“Dear Meta, don’t be angry,” said Alice, nes- 
tling up to her friend again. “Iam so stupid at 
guessing. “There! I'll whisper my secret in 
your ear. I am engaged to Carl Felton. To 
whom are you engaged ?” 

Meta burst into a peal of laughter. “The clock 
has just struck three,” she answered, rather ir- 
relevantly. ‘And I think you are dreaming, or 
joking, Alice. You know as well as I do that I 
am engaged to Carl Felton. Come, tell me, to 
whom are you engaged ?” 

“T am not dreaming; I am not joking,” replied 
Alice, hastily withdrawing herself from any prox- 
imity to Meta’s pillow. “Iam engaged to Carl 
Felton. He is devoted to me, and—” 

“What!” said Meta, sitting bolt-upright in 
bed, regardless of the cold—‘ what! you dare to 
say that seriously ?” 

“Yes, I do, I am. 
ting up also. 

“T will not allow myself to be so insulted, nor 
Carl either,” said Meta, coldly. “Iam engaged 
to Carl Felton with the full knowledge and con- 
sent of my parents, and with the knowledge and 
to the great pleasure of Carl’s relations. He 
showed me a letter from one of them this very 


There!” said Alice, sit- 


afternoon. And I can show a letter of his say- 
ing that he adores me. Now what have you to 
say ?” 


“T am engaged to him,” said Alice, sobbing. 

“You are not. You are the girl who flung 
herself at his head, and of whom he is tired to 
death,” said Meta, haughtily. 

“T won’t sleep another instant in this bed. 
You—you insult me,” said Alice, springing out on 
to the floor. 

“ How contemptible of you to behave in this 
way! How I have been mistaken in you!” said 
Meta, jumping out of bed likewise. “Pray re- 
turn to bed, Miss Delaplaine. I shall go to an- 
other room. I.do not forget the duties of hospi- 
tality, though you do try to persuade me into be- 
lieving that my lover is disloyal to me. You 
know as well as I do that you have no claim on 
him.” 





“ He does care for me. Iam engaged to him,” 
said Alice, hastily proceeding to dress herself. 
“ You—you are the rich girl whom he will never 
care for, never. He told me so,” said she, con- 
cluding amid a storm of sobs. 

“Indeed !” said Meta, contemptuously. “ My 
poor Alice, shall I tell you what he says of you ? 
He told me that you were a stumpy little country 
girl, with no single good point except a pair of 
red cheeks like a milkmaid’s, and—” 

“He likes my complexion,” said Alice, snatch- 
ing a note from under her abandoned pillow, and 
holding it out to Meta. “There, read it,” she 
continued. 

And slowly and haughtily Meta read : 


“Dear Arice,—I send you some Jacqueminot 
roses, not half so lovely as some cheeks I know, 
and yet I kissed each one. I wonder if you will 
wear them this afternoon, Cc.” 


“Perhaps you would like to read this?” said 
Meta, coldly. “It came with my Gloire de Dijon 
roses this afternoon.” And Alice read: 


“My partinc Meta,—I send you some Gloire 
de Dijon roses. The pale gold of this rose re- 
minds me a little of your lovely hair, which, as 
you know, I adore. Do wear them for my sake, 
and let me come and drive with you this after- 
noon. I am longing for that drive. 

“Your devoted Cart Ferron.” 


Alice threw it down, and burst into a flood of 
angry tears. 

“Carl has been trifling with you, you see. It 
is very wrong of him,” said Meta, primly. 

“He has not. He is engaged to you because 
your family wish it,” said Alice, wiping away her 
tears. 

“Really? Indeed!” said Meta, satirically. “TI 
should think that your family would interest 
themselves for you. You are quite passée. Much 
older than I am, you know.” 

“Tm not!” said Alice, passionately. 

“ You are,” said Meta, coolly. “ You’re twenty- 
six, if you are an hour.” 

What woman ever bore such an imputation as 
this in silence? Alice rushed to the window and 
threw it up, to the inexpressible astonishment of 
the milkman, who was in the habit of beginning 
his early rounds at Brook Lodge, and who was 
just depositing his can on the front door step. 
“Wait!” she called, breathlessly. “I want to 
send a note to my mother.” 

“ Anybody sick?” called the milkman. “I 
can’t wait more’n a minnit, cause I’ve got to take 
the milk to the four-o’clock train.” 

But Alice did not hear him, She was wildly 
scribbling a little note, which two hours later 
threw her mother’s household into confusion. 
It was as follows: 


“Dear Mamma,—Please send for me instantly. 
I shall never speak to Meta Morton again. 
oa wD.” 


Meanwhile Meta had silently left the room, and 
souglit an asylum in the “spare bedrooms.” But, 
alas! Mamma Morton was an austere housekeep- 
er, and the keys of the spare rooms were in her 
pocket. And Papa Morton had a temper, and 
was not likely to forgive being roused from his 
slumbers at four o’clock in the morning. No- 
thing remained for Meta but to return to her own 
room, where the shivering and tearful Alice was 
walking up and down in the vain endeavor to 
keep herself warm. This is far from being an 
exhilarating pastime on an icy cold winter’s night 
under any circumstances, but when, in addition 
to cold and darkness, is added the fact that it is 
difficult to ignore the existence of another person 
in ar sixteen feet square, which is encum- 
bered with lolinges’ and bibelots,.and in which 
that other person is also walking up and down, 
it may be imagined that Alice and Meta were far 
from comfortable. They were silent, as much 
because they had well-nigh exhausted the sub- 
ject of Carl Felton as because they were, too 
choked with rage and mortification to be able to 
speak without tears, and “I would die sooner 
than let that horrid girl have the triumph of see- 
ing me cry,” was the uppermost thought in both 
minds. It was a weary time of waiting, howev- 
er, for both of them. When the very first sounds 
of moving were heard in the hoyse, Alice gather- 
ed her belongings together and moved toward 
the door, which Meta held open for her with sar- 
castic courtesy. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Delaplaine. Pray do not 
hurry yourself. - I must beg you not to expect me 
to recognize you when we next meet.” 

“Good-morning. I would never speak to you 
again if you begged me on your knees,” sobbed 
Alice, who had far less self-command than Meta, 
and therefore very inferior powers of aggravation. 
Poor Alice stumbled down-stairs, dropping her 
bag; losing her mantle, and generally bungling 
her exit, conscious all the time that Meta was 
watching her, and unable to give free vent to her 
emotion even when she was in the sleigh, for 
there was the coachman, who looked at her with 
curious eyes. 

Meta meanwhile returned to her room, and 
throwing herself on her bed, sent for her mother, 
and indulged in the luxury of 4 violent fit of hys- 
terics. And then, between sobs and screams, out 
came the whole story. 

The young author of all this disturbance had 
meanwhile slept the sleep which is erroneously 
supposed to be the special privilege of the just, 
and all unconsciously defeated the prompt venge- 
ance which was waiting for him by taking the 
early train to the neighboring town, where he 
meant to spend the day. Two notes arrived for 
him, each inclosed in a much longer epistle ad- 
dressed to his granduncle, in whose house he 
lived when in Westbourne. Dr. Felton was the 


prineipal physician in Westbourne, and he was 
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also everybody’s counsellor and father confessor. 
That he should find a pile of letters and notes 
awaiting him when after making his early rounds 
he came in to his nine-o’clock breakfast was a 
thing of course, but his blue eyes emitted such 
a flash after reading one of them that old Cesar, 
who waited on the table, started, and nearly 
dropped the buttered toast in his agitation. 

“Where is Mr. Carl? Tell him to come to 
me,” said the doctor. 

“Yes, sir,” said Cesar, deferentially. “ Fac’ is 
Mas’r Carl he went off to Tarleton by de half- 
past-seven train dis mornin’, an’ said he was go- 
in’ to skate back up de ribber. Cale’lated he’d 
be home ’long ’bout nine o’clock.” 

“You may pack his trunk, and send it down to 
the station,” returned the doctor, rising from his 
seat. “ Put up his commonest clothes, and leave 
out his dress suit; he won’t want it where he’s 
going.” 

“If you please, sir,” said the chamber-maid, 
suddenly appearing, ‘“‘ Miss Meta Morton’s in the 
office, and Miss Alice Delaplaine is in the draw- 
ing-room. They’re both in an awful hurry.” 

Dr. Felton was an austerely religious man, and 
therefore he did not say, “ Confound it!” but it 
is probable that he thought it, as he went forward 
to the encounter, 

That evening, when Carl Felton returned, cold 
and hungry, he found the table in appetizing 
supper array, and his granduncle standing with 
his back to the fire, awaiting him. 

“ Good-evening, sir,’ said Young Seapegrace. 
“Tm awfully hungry.” 

“Indeed,” said his granduncle, coldly. “I 
must request you to get your great-coat on and 
accompany me to pay two visits before you sat- 
isfy your appetite. When you have read these 
two notes, perhaps you will see that there is no 
time to lose ;” and with this he relapsed into grim 
and watchful silence as Carl read. 

“ Well, sir?” he resumed. “ Have you nothing 
to say for yourself?” 

“]J—I didn’t mean anything serious; I was 
only amusing myself,” stammered Carl. 

“Indeed !” said his grandunele, coldly. “ May 
I ask, sir, if you have any ideas, any prejudices 
at all, in favor of truth and honor? Do you 
know what it is to be a man of your word? or 
do you mean to go through life one of the mis- 
erable scamps who thieve their pleasures? I 
don’t want any answer, sir,” he continued, as he 
saw the young man’s cheek color, and his eyes 
flash. “The question is whether our acquaint- 
ance is to end here, or whether you submit to be 
guided by me.” 

“T’ll do what you say, of course, sir,” said Carl, 
sullenly 

“ Very well, sir,” rejoined his granduncle, grim- 
ly. “Then I have to tell you that in my opinion 
your talents are not especially calculated for med- 
icine. You have displayed diplomatic talent of 
late, and I shall send you—” 

“ Abroad ?” interrupted Carl, eagerly, with 
brightening eyes. 

“No, sir. To look after my property at Chey- 
enne. Perhaps you will find a field for your tal- 
ents in dealing with the Indians, and the squaws 
will not, I think, disturb your mind. You will 
be furnished with just enough money to live on 
without luxuries of any description. And now, 
sir,” wound up Dr, Felton, pulling the bell, “if 
you will get vour great-coat on, we will drive first 
to see Miss Morton, and then -to see Miss Dela- 
plaine. We shall just have time afterward to 
catch the night train for the West. Perhaps you 
can manage to limit each interview to half an 
hour? I shall not be present to assist you.” 

History draws a veil over these interviews, but 
perhaps a letter written by Carl to his uncle some 
time later may give an idea of what transpired. 


“ Curvenne, March, 18—. 

“My pear Uncie,—I have got affairs here 
somewhat into shape, and hope that my letter of 
four days since, with accounts, etc., has reached 
you safely. I write now about my own affairs. 
I know I behaved like a scamp, but I am not a 
scamp, and these three months have made me 
more sure than ever of my own feelings. Alice 
Delaplaine said she would run away with me if I 
wished it, and Meta said she would never forgive 
me; but I love Meta, and if anything that I could 
do would make her believe me and forgive me, I 
would do it. I'd break stones if she wished it, 
oranything. I know she would not open a letter 
if I wrote to her, and so I trust my cause to you. 
It is no more than I deserve if she rejects me, 
but. ...Anyhow I hope you will tell Meta what I 
say. If she knew what I felt for her, she would 
at least feel that I had been punished. 

“Your affectionate nephew, Cart Fevton. 

“Dr. Fe.ton,” 


 Westuovene, April 2, 18—, 

“My pear Cart,—You so entirely deserve 
your present anxiety that I should have been 
sorry had I had any hope to offer you. I could 
not venture upon showing your letter to Meta, 
but I told her that I had such a letter, and that 
it was at her disposition if she chose to see it. 
Up to the present moment she has not asked for 
it, and I am not authorized, therefore, to give you 
any hope. It will take long years of good con- 
duct to efface the memory of your past treachery. 
Meanwhile let me remind you that women are but 
too forgiving by nafure, and that an upright, hon- 
orable, straightforward, and loyal course of con- 
duct is its own reward, and not unfrequently 
brings still greater rewards with it. This is all 
that I have to say at present, except that your 
management of affairs at Cheyenne, and the re- 
ports I have of your conduct there, give me great 
satisfaction. Your affectionate uncle, 

“Cuar.es D, Feton.” 


With this glimmer of hope Carl had to rest 
contented, nor have we anything more definite to 
offer our readers in conclusion, 





SUMMER. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
See illustration on double page. 


Queen of the year, with thy bannered processions, 
Dawns strung with diamonds and blazing with 


gold, 
Noons when the purple trails far o’er the mount- 
ains, 


Eves when the crimson lies fold upon fold, 
Nights when the silver moon smiles on the ocean, 

Days when the earth is the bride of the sun— 
Queen of the year, O thou radiant Summer, 

How shall we reckon the spoils thou hast won? 


Rich are thy roses in passionate languor, 
Sighing their hearts out, and kissing the breeze ; 

Royal thy lilies that wait for their lovers— 
Chaste as white vestals and stately are these; 

Glad are thy harvests that laugh on the hill-tops, 
Burden the meadows till joyously shorn ; 

Sweet are thy winds as they ripple and rustle 
Through the long ranks of the green-ribboned 

corn, 


Tumbles thy surf in its mirth on the shingle, 
Over the beach pour thy tides at the full, 

Slip the dark waters o’er inlet and cavern, 
Glide the white sails and the strong rowers pull; 

Everywhere labor and brightness and motion, 
Everywhere silence and shadow and rest— 

Queen of the year, thou hast all in thy keeping, 
Waking and sleeping are both in thy breast. 


List from the orchard the song of the robin, 
Haunting the dusk with his story of truth; 
Look how the oriole flashes in splendor, 
Hark to the dove with his soft-cooing ruth; 
Music and fragrance are thine, fairest Summer, 
Yet it is not for thy wealth or thy grace, 
Dearest, we prize thee who dream of thy beauty, 
Veiling our eyes from the sight of thy face. 


Rare is thy touching, O potent enchanter- 
Lo! at the fall of thy gentle caress, 
Days that are faded return to delight us, 
Tones that are echoes our memories bless; 
Only a waft from a hay-mounded meadow, 
Only a snatch from a waltz of lang syne, 
Years roll away, we are young, we are happy, 
Summer, sweet sovereign, our hearts’ love is 
thine. 





LUNCHEONS, INFORMAL AND 
SOCIAL 

HE informal lunch is perhaps less understood 

in this country than any other, for it is rare- 

ly necessary. In the country it is called early 

dinner, children’s dinner, or ladies’ dinner; in the 

city, when the gentlemen are all down town, then 
blossoms out the elaborate ladies’ lunch. 

But in England, at a country house, or in. 
deed in London, it is a recognized, and very in- 
formal, delightful meal, at which ceremony is 
banished, and the most distinguished men and 
women meet over a joint and a cherry tart with 
a few peaches, and talk and laugh for an hour 
without the constraint of the late and ceremo- 
nious dinner. 

It occupies a prominent place in the history of 
hospitality, and Lord Houghton was famous for 
his unceremonious lunches. But as it is under 
stood to be an unceremonious meal, the invita- 
tions to it are generally of short notice, and 
written in the first person His were apt to be, 
“Come and lunch with me to-morrow.” At our 
prominent places of summer resort the ladies 
who have houses of their own generally give their 
gentlemen friends carte blanche invitations to 
luncheon, They are expected to avail themselves 
of this invitation without ceremony, and at New- 
port the table is always laid with the “extra knife 
and fork,” or two or three, as may be expected. 
Ladies, however, should be definitely asked to 
this meal as to others. 

It is a very convenient meal, as it permits of 
irregular numbers, of a superfluity of ladies or 
gentlemen; it is not troublesome or expensive; it 
is chatty and easy 

The hour of luncheon is stated, but severe 
punctuality is not insisted upon. A guest who 
is told that he may drop in at half past one every 
day will be forgiven if he comes as late as two. 

vadies may come in in their hats or bonnets. 
Gentlemen in lawn tennis suits. Gentlemen al- 
ways come in morning dress, of course. It is 
not incumbent upon the host to be present; no 
one is necessarily present but the hostess. It is 
quite immaterial where the guests sit, and they 
go in separately, not arm in arm. 

Kither white or colored table-cloths are equally 
proper, and some people use the bare mahogany, 
but this last is unusual. 

The most convenient and easy-going luncheons 
are served from the buffet or side table, and the 
guests help themselves to cold ham, tongue, roast 
beef, ete., ete. The fruit and the wine and the 
bread should stand on the table. 

Each place has before it two plates, napkin 
with bread, two knives, two forks and spoons, a 
small salt-cellar and three glasses—a tumbler for 
water, a claret glass, and a sherry glass. 

Bouillon is sometimes offered in summer, but 
not often. If put on, it should be in cups. Dish- 
es of dressed salad, a cold fowl, game, or hot chops 
can be put before the hostess or passed by the 
servant as she pleases. Soup and fish are never 
offered at these luncheons. Some people prefer 
a hot lunch, and a dish of chops, birds on toast, 
or a beefsteak are all proper, and mashed potato, 
asparagus, or green pease may be passed. 

In England a “ hot joint” is always served from 
the sideboard. In fact, an English luncheon is 
exactly what a plain American dinner used to be 
—a roast of mutton or beef, a few vegetables, a 
tart, some fruit, and a glass of sherry. But 
nous avons changé tout cela, and now our luxu- 
rious country offers nothing plain. 

It is, however, proper for the hostess at a coun- 
try place to offer her guests a full luncheon, or 
to have a cold cut on the sideboard. After the 
heavy part of the eating is done, she can dispense 
with the servants, and help the ice-cream or the 





tart herself, letting her guests change their plates 


themselves. A full sideboard and side table for 
clean plates, knives and forks, glasses, etc., should 
always be in readiness, 

In this country one waiter generally remains 
during the whole meal, and serves the table as he 
would do at dinner—only with less ceremony. It 
is perfectly proper at luncheon for any one to 
rise and help himself to what he prefers. 

Tea and coffee are never served after luncheon 
in the drawing-room or dining-room. People are 
not expected to remain long after luncheon, as 
the lady of the house may wish to go out. 

Now in many houses the butler arranges the 
luncheon table with plates of thin bread and but- 
ter, jellies, creams, cakes, and preserves, a high 
dish of flowers or fruit in the centre, a dish of 
cold salmon mayonnaise before his mistress, a 
cold ham or chicken on the sideboard, sherry and 
claret on the table, a pitcher of ice-water on the 
side table; and he then leaves the dining-room, 
nor inquires what happens until dinner-time. In 
houses where so lofty a character is kept, how- 
ever, the under man or footman waits upon lunch- 
eon. In more modest houses, where only a maid 
is kept or one man, the servant should be in- 
structed at breakfast as to what will be required 
for the luncheon, and if there will be company, 
etc., to put on an extra plate, etc., etc., ete. 

If the children dine with the family at lunch- 
eon, this, of course, becomes an important meal, 
and should include one hot dish and a simple 
dessert. 

For people living in the country, and in some 
style, it is well to study up the question of salads 
and cold dishes, for these come in so admirably 
at luncheon that they often save a hostess great 
mortification. And by attention to small details 
a very humble repast may be most elegant. A 
silver bread-basket for the thin slices of bread, a 
pretty cheese dish, a napkin around the cheese, 
pats of butter in a pretty dish, flowers in vases, 
fruits neatly served—these things cost little, but 
they look very invitiag. 

If a hot luncheon is served, it is not etiquette 
to put on the vegetables as at dinner; they should 
be handed by the waiter. The luncheon table is 
already full of the articles for dessert, and there 
is no place for the vegetables. The hot entrées 
or cold entrées are placed before the master or 
mistress, and helped by them, and each guest is 
asked what he prefers. The whole aspect of 
luncheou should thus be perfectly informal for 
every day. 

But if a lady chooses to give a more formal 
lunch, and to have it served @ la Russe, the first 
entrée—let us say chops and green pease—is hand- 
ed by the waiter, commencing with the lady who 
sits on the right hand of the master of the house. 
This is followed by vegetables. Plates being re- 
newed, a salad and some cold ham can be passed. 
The sherry is poured by the waiter, or claret is 
offered. If champagne is served at lunch, it is 
handed immediately after the first dish has been 
served, and claret and sherry are not then offer- 
ed unless asked for, 

After the salad a fresh plate with a dessert- 
spoon and small fork upon it is placed before 
every person previous to putting the ice-cream, 
pie, or pudding before the hostess, who cuts it, 
and puts a portion on each plate. After these 
dainties have been discussed, a glass plate, servi- 
ette, and finger-bowl are placed before each guest 
for fruit. The servant takes the plate from his 
mistress after she has filled it, and hands it to 
the lady of first consideration, and so on. When 
only members of the family are present at lunch- 
eon, the mistress of the house is helped first. 

Fruit tarts, pudding, sweet omelette, jellies, 
blanc-mange, and ice-cream are all proper dessert 
for luncheon ; also luncheon cake or the plainer 
sorts of loaf-cake. 

It is well in all households, if possible, for the 
children to breakfast and lunch with their parents. 
The teaching of table manners can not begin too 
early. But children should never be allowed to trou- 
ble guests. If they are not old enough to behave 
well at table, guests should never be invited to 
the meals at which the children must come. It is 
very trying to parents, guests, children, and serv- 
ants. 

When luncheon is to be regarded as an agree- 
able social repast, when guests are to be expect- 
ed, then the children should dine elsewhere. No 
young mother succeeds better than she who has 
a nursery dining-room, where, under her own eye, 
her bantlings are properly fed. It is not so much 
trouble, either, as one would think. 

Table mats are no longer used in stylish houses 
either at luncheon or at dinner. The waiter 
should have a coarse towel outside, and wipe 
each dish before he puts it on the table. 

Menu cards are never used at luncheons. Salt- 
cellars and small water carafes are in very good 
taste placed up and down the luncheon table. 

In our country, where servants run away and 
leave the lady in her house stranded, expecting 
guests, it is well to have a quick wit as to a dish 
which may be easily improvised. Nothing is bet- 
ter than a cod mayonnaise. A cod boiled in the 
morning, and left cold, is a friend in need. Take 
it, when cold, and remove the skin and bones. 
For sauce put some thick cream in a porcelain 
saucepan, and thicken it with corn-flour which 
has been mixed with cold water. As it begins to 
boil, stir in the beaten yolks of two eggs. Then, 
as it cools, beat it well to prevent the mixture 
from becoming lumpy. When nearly cold, stir 
in the juice of two lemons, a little Tarragon vine- 
gar, and a pinch of salt, with a little Cayenne 
pepper. Peel and slice some very ripe tomatoes 
or cold potatoes ; steep them in vinegar with Cay- 
enne, powdered ginger, and plenty of salt; lay 
these around the fish, and pour over the cream 
sauce. It makes a very elegant cold dish for lunch- 
eon. The tomatoes or potatoes should, however, 
be taken out of the vinegar and carefully drained 
before laying them around the fish. 

Some giblets carefully saved from the ducks, 





geese, or chickens of yesterday’s dinner should 
be stewed in good beef stock, and then set away 
to cool. Put them in a stew-pan with dried split 
pease, which boil until reduced to a pulp, serve 
this mixture hot on toast, and if properly flavor- 
ed with salt and pepper, you have a good and 
easy luncheon dish. 

Vegetable salads of beet root, cold vegetables, 
potatoes, and lettuce are admirable inventions, 
and the careful housewife can rise early in the 
morning, see to it that she has a round of cold 
corned beef, plenty of bread, and a luncheon cake 
made and put away in the pantry or ice-chest, 
and she need not fear the ephemeral cook, or the 
coming city guest. 

Each country housewife should learn to gar- 
nish dishes with capers, a border of water-cresses, 
plain parsley, or vegetables cut into fancy forms. 
It often makes a plate of plain cold veal or mut- 
ton look appetizing to add these plain garnish- 
ments. 

Potatoes, eggs, and cold hashed meats sound 
very poor and thin and not at all luxurious as 
they are mentioned in an unadorned way. But 
if the hashed meat is carefully warmed up with 
a good flavor, and put on toast, if the potatoes 
are chopped and browned and put around the 
meat, if the eggs are boiled, sliced, and laid 
around as a garnish, with a few capers sprinkled 
over, and a border of parsley added on, you have 
a Delmonico ragout, and Brillat-Savarin would 
like to lunch with you, 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Canapran Girt.—Get dark blue grenadine the color 
of your silk for a panier polonaise, trimming it with 
lace or pleatings of the same. Then have écri open 
embroidery on mull on the neck and wrists. The 
sample of embroidery is too coarse to use on nice ma- 
terial. 

Morurr To Daisy.—Get white mull, either plain or 
dotted, and make with a plain basque edged with 
dotted embroidery, a short wrinkled apron over-skirt 
similarly trimmed, and three flounces on the short 
lower skirt. 

Lirrte Deessmaker.—Make a box-pleated skirt of 
your piqué, and have a cuirass closely fitted with a 
sash passed around the hips and ending in two long 
loops and wide ends, Put braid in frogs or great 
wheels on the chest, collar, and cuffs; also down the 
front box pleats if you wish. 

L. D. B.—Use the suggestions for style just given 
“Little Dressmaker,” and trim with Spanish lace of 
the same shade, and if you find it becoming, add a 
garnet velvet collar of pretty shape and cuffs of vel- 
vet, also velvet buttons, 

Ameruyst.—You will find the article “Indian Jars 
for Pot-pourri” in Bazar No. 5, Vol. XI. Another ex- 
cellent pot-pourri was given in Bazar No. 23, Vol. XV. 
We know no process for preserving the color of press- 
ed flowers. 

Verpure.—Such great variety is now allowed in 
china table ware that you can get many pretty things 
at small expense, as you do not want things to match, 
Get your plates, cups, and saucers of similar designs, 
and then you can add various other pieces, such as 
dishes for meat, fruits, salads, etc., just as you need 
them or happen to find them. 

Eizzeite F.—Your grenadine with its flowered de- 
sign will make a stylish and pretty polonaise if lined 
in the waist with silk like your sample, and worn over 
a skirt of the silk on which is a festooned flounce of 
the grenadine edged with some creamy lace, and fall- 
ing on knife-pleatings of the brown silk or of satin 
Surah. 

An Apirer.—We know of no specific to arrest pre- 
mature grayness, and can only advise you to brush 
your hair thoroughly and often, and wash it frequent- 
ly, taking care not to use too much ammonia or other 
stimulants. 

H. R. S.—We do not publish monograms by request. 

Girsry.—You will find your queries answered in the 
article on “June Weddings,” in Bazar No. 28, Vol. 
XV., which contains much useful information for 
brides expectant. 

Curtosity.—* Broiled bones” are the marrow-hones, 
peppered, salted, and broiled—a very savory dish, ap- 
preciated by epicures. The large beef bones are the 
most common. 

G. 8.—You have done a very imprudent thing in 
contracting a secret marriage, and may have trouble. 
There is no etiquette on the subject, but the legal re- 
quirements can be learned from a lawyer. An early 
announcement in the paper is the best. 

G. A. C.—You had better wait, and your mother had 
better invite the gentleman. 

L. B. H., Burtiseton.—She should have her card 
engraved, “* Mrs. John Brown,” of course. 

A Western Reaver.—The authority you quote is 
entirely obsolete. 

Brown Eyes.—Of course you keep your engage- 
ments, whether the other party does his or not. 

Visrror.—You ask if it is proper at a friend’s house 
to fee his servants. Of course; give a dollar to each 
servant who has waited upon you especially, unless 
your host requests you not to do so, 

E. Tuo. G.—Knecht Ruprecht means Robin Good- 
fellow. He 1s a combination of a heathen god and a 
Christian saint, or a representative of the Christ-Child. 
He is something of a Santa Claus. He appears before 
Christmas in hideous costume, inquires into youthful 
conduct, leaves the toys and sweets for the good, and 
a bunch of rods for the bad. He enters largely into 
the old German mythology and into modera Christmas 
festivities. 

Bianougr.—Your sample of poplin is nice, and will 
be in good style for next autumn, 

R. 8. V. P.—Get blue and brown flannel dresses for 
your small boy at the sea-side. Make them with sacque 
fronts buttoned their entire length, and put some box 
pleats behind for fullness. Do not dress him like a 
girl. 

DressMaker.—There are short Newmarket coats 
like a gentleman's morning cut-away coat, and there 
is a long redingote of the same name. Velvet dresses 
are very much used at the watering-places this season. 

Louise.—A bride’s handkerchief should be marked 
with her maiden name. The silver given by the bride’s 
family is marked with her family name. Have around 
bolster covered with a slip like the colored bed-spread 
—of silk, brocade, red Turkish towelling, or the like— 
and dispense with bolsters. Have some fine Oriental 
lace inside the neck and sleeves of your dress. Have 
game, salads, oysters, fruit, ices, and cake for refresh- 
ments. The omission of favors is not a breach at a 
quiet wedding. 
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TABLEAUX AND CHURCH 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 

T was Betty's idea—everything bright and 

clever we did that summer was, but once fain 

ly launched, a hint from one and suggestion from 

another developed what had been the barest pos- 

sibility into a perfect success, It was not only 

that the little country church in the lovely mount- 

ain village where we were spending the summer 

needed funds, but the fun and excitement the 
whole affair promised were irresistible. 

The first step was the cost; for away at the end 
of the village, in the rambling, charming old house, 
full of nooks and corners, with its carved man- 
tels, quaint tiling, and great hall, dwelt the veri- 
table ogre, the terror of the children, and across 
whose threshold none of us had ever dared to 
pass, although the glimpses we had of rare old 
china and glittering brass were almost more than 
we could withstand, It was in this house and no 
other we determined to have the entertainment 
that was to free the church from debt, and our- 
selves from the ennui that will come to health, 
youth, and plenty of time. 

How we managed to find the one tender spot 
in the hermit’s heart does not belong here; but 
it was a woman’s way, and we girls did it. The 
rooms of all others we coveted were at our dis- 
posal. And, almost surpassing belief, the heavy 
brocades, rich tissues, and gorgeous Eastern 
stuffs belonging to some by-gone generation were 
ours to drape, utilize,and revel in to our hearts’ 
content. 

All the way through from front to back ran 
the great old hall with its fire-place opposite the 
front door, and double stairs, terminating in a 
landing directly over the high carved mantel; 
two rooms opening from the hall at each side 
made convenient dressing- rooms; and when 
benches and chairs were arranged there was am- 
ple seating capacity, and, best of all, an unbroken 
view of the stage, which could be deepened or 
shortened by screens and scenery. 

Procuring all the prints, photographs, and pic- 
tures we could possibly render available, we first 
arranged our programme, Next in order came 
the scenery, and for it every inch of canvas we 
could find was pressed into service. The supply 
being limited, ordinary stout muslin or very wide 
calico we found would answer, but being lighter, 
more care had to be taken in its using. 

Reducing our ideas as much as possible, we 
found that only two scenes, or “flats,” as they 
are called, were absolutely necessary. In an or- 
dinary house—which could be made to answer 
the purpose quite as well—one or two additional 
flats would be required. 

The canvas comes three feet wide, and must be 
pieced horizontally, without puckering. If care- 
ful, an ordinary seam will answer, but a safer 
way is to lap the edges slightly and sew with 
strong thread. Measure the room to ascertain 
the number and length of the widths to be cut. 
Ours was sixteen feet high, and eighteen wide, 
but it was exceptionally large; this called for six 
widths of canvas, each six yards long, making 
thirty-six yards of material for each flat. We 
added a yard to this, cutting each strip a trifle 
longer, to allow for the slight shrinking caused 
by sizing. 

When joined, nail the canvas to the wall. We 
used the inside walls of a barn, which enabled us 
to work the whole flat in at once, and also obtain 
the effect while working. If only a limited space 
can be obtained, the top half must be painted 
first, rolling the rest to keep it from being splash- 
ed. When dry, turn over the top already paint- 
ed, and finish the remainder of the canvas. It 
requires no knowledge at all of perspective, and 
the least imaginable of drawing, to prepare the 
scenes. Remember all is to be seen by gas-light, 
and only broad effects are desired. Whiting, size, 
charcoal, powder colors, and brushes are all that 
are needed, Sizing is the first to be done, and 
for this use a common whitewash-brush. Melt 
in a very little water six pounds of size, stirring 
lightly once in a while, that it may all become 
softened. In another pan or pail steep for an 
hour twelve pounds of whiting; heat the size 
gradually, and after pouring the water off the 
whiting, add to it the hot size. Using the white- 
wash-brush, give the whole of the canvas a liber- 
al coat of the mixture, wiich is called the “ prim- 
ing.” When perfectly dry, the flat is ready for 
the painting There are two ways of doing this. 
One, the easier for the daring who have some 
knowledge of art, and the other for the less ven- 
turesome; and to these we will give some addi- 
tional aid. 

Select a forest scene, one with a path in it, hav- 
ing a depth of shade in some parts, with the gold- 
en evening light coming in at one side, falling on 
the muss and grass, and giving a tinge of red to 
the stems of the fir-trees, Rule as many hori- 
zontal lines in the picture (it need not be a col- 
ored one; a print will answer) as there are seams 
in the canvas, and six or eight equidistant verti- 
cal ones in both canvas and picture, This blocks 
off both, and in each division of the flat is to be 
painted the corresponding one of the picture. 

, Use for broad effects a distemper, and for de- 
tails, smaller hog-hair brushes, these can be ob- 
tained from any house-painter, If at all obliging, 
he will aid you in the colors. Draw the design 
in charcoal, not making it too heavy, or it will 
form too decided an outline when finished. Damp 
the colors in water first, using a separate vessel 
for each ; then mix to the proper consistency with 
the size and whiting. Keep all the colors of a 
grayish tone, allowing them to tone or merge into 
each other; distinctness can be given afterward 
by a few dark touches here and there as needed. 
This is called distemper, and differs from ordina- 
ry oil or water-color painting. Begin with the 
most distant objects—the sky, if there is any, 
blue and hazy; in the middle distance, the yel- 
lows and grays; increasing the wealth of color 
as you approach the foreground. Use as large a 





brush as you can, not filling too full, or it will 
run, Avoid above all things the cold, harsh 
greens, selecting those with a tinge of yellow, 
which come out so charmingly by either gas or 
lamp light. After the sky, put in the tops of dis- 
tant trees; the trunks of near ones are the only 
parts visible. Ferns, a very few wild flowers, and 
brambles should be in the nearest foreground. 
As much as possible produce the effect desired 
by a few touches, not bringing it out by degrees, 
as in oil-painting. A little practice will soon show 
just how the touches are given. 

If a garden scene is desired, by all means paint 
it with a terrace in the foreground, and steps 
leading down into it. In a low room, the idea of 
air and roominess is suggested. Paint an inte- 
rior in panels of two shades of gray, or two col- 
ors, pink and brown being the most effective. 
Do not omit the dado, frieze or skirting board 
Either put on the light color first, then the dark, 
or stencil the latter upon it. Ifa door or French 
windows are to be cut, a piece of canvas much 
larger than the opening must be painted to hide 
the wall of the room, This is called a backing, 
and should represent a garden or terrace, and 
should not only have a very strong light thrown 
upon it, but must be painted in rather strong col- 
ors, to counteract the shade thrown upon it by the 
flat. If willing to undertake the extra trouble, 
flies and wings are a great improvement. The 
former are merely strips of canvas across the top 
of the stage, and are either left some neutral col- 
or, if for the interior, or with a trellis-work and 
creepers if for a garden scene, a forest scene re- 
quires a mass of green, with the branches of the 
wings appearing here and there, To break the 
hard lines of the edge of the wings, cut what are 
called “ profiles’—trunks of trees—from paste- 
board, nailing them to the wooden edge, and 
painting. They are very effective, and amply 
repay the slight trouble taken. 

The lights are the next point to be considered. 
If gas is to be depended upon, an opening must 
be made in the floor at the front of the stage, 
and directly in the middle. Any plumber can 
arrange the foot-lights from the two small pipes 
branching off each side of the main one. Wire 
gauze must surround the flame, very fine, and 
bending over it, to prevent the possibility of ac- 
cident. The ordinary oil lamps found at any 
store, or loaned by those who depend upon them, 
give a more pleasant light than gas, They are 
only a little more troublesome, for they must be 
placed to give the full light where it is needed, 
and the more subdued to bring out the other ; 
the reflectors can be arranged also with a view 
to this. 

With little or no experience, the full curtain, 
worked by rings and a double set of cords on a 
pole, is preferable to a drop-curtain _Bright- 
colored shawls fastened together are very satis- 
factory, both for the artistic effect and necessary 
heaviness. By all means avoid a chintz curtain. 
I remember distinctly an otherwise very fine per- 
formance being entirely spoiled by the audience 
witnessing the preparations for every piece be- 
fore the curtain rose An ordinary table bell 
can be used for the call, two taps at a minute’s 
interval, one for silence and the actors in their 
places, the other for the curtain to rise. Music, 
both vocal and instrumental, is very important. 

The first selection was from the well-known 
heliotype, “ Day-Dreams.” No scenery was need- 
ed, of course, so we folded it out of sight, and 
had only the embers from the wood fire on the 
hearth; over the mantel were arranged old bits 
of china, A fair stately girl with clear-cut fea- 
tures stands sideways before the open fire; her 
dress is some simple clinging stuff falling around 
her. One hand is clasped over the other, in 
which she holds an open fan, with her head 
slightly raised, she is gazing intently into the 
dim uncertain future. 

“ After Dinner; or, The Interrupted Proposal,” 
was a charming bit of color. The left three- 
fourths of the stage represented a noble family, 
in the rich attire of old Florentine life, seated at 
the table; servants are in waiting; the gleam of 
rich glass and silver gives color to it all Far- 
ther front, and filling the stage at the right, hang- 
ings were arranged to represent tapestry, extend- 
ing across the whole stage to the depth of three 
feet, to give the effect of a large open door into 
the inner apartment. An old sash was covered 
with stained-glass paper, and put in position at 
the right, a bright light behind it bringing out 
the color. Under this, on a low divan covered 
with Eastern stuffs, sat a young girl and her 
lover, she drawing away to avoid the confession 
he is about to make. Her dress is of creamy 
satin, with kerchief of filmy lace, on her head 
row after row of pearls. The cavalier wore short 
clothes of crimson velvet, with deep cuffs and 
collar of lace, a silken scarf knotted carelessly 
around his waist. His profile should be toward 
the audience, with his left hand resting on the 
divan, the right supporting his head, which is 
leaning forward, the right foot on a bright cush- 
ion, and the other on the floor. A quaint little 
child with golden hair, dressed in blue brocade 
reaching to her feet, with long tight sleeves and 
square neck, a tiny velvet cap close fitting on 
the back of her head, and carrying a plate of 
cakes, has just passed through the doorway, and 
stands uncertain what to do. 

Putting the forest scene in place, we have 
“Lost in the Wood.” In the foreground a sturdy 
girl of ten, dressed in blue cloak and hood, and 
looking tired and frightened, is holding in her 
arms a child of three , the little one is fast asleep, 
and holds tightly in her hand a bunch of red flow- 
ers. If the older one stands long enough, the 
tears will come, and they add very much to the 
effect. 

For “ La Lettre du Fiancé” the same scene was 
left, but a very small one representing the front 
of a cottage was slipped in at the left. A very 
low stone wall ran horizontally across the stage 
about half-way back: it was broken by a gate, 


which was real, and an old-fashioned wooden 
pump was propped up back of the wall. On the 
latter, close up to the cottage, sat a girl reading 
a letter, and attired in quaint Normandy costume. 
On the other side, and resting against it, stood a 
girl of more robust type in the same style of 
dress, but of different color. The latter had her 
empty pail resting on the wall, while that of the 
former was at her feet. 

Von Bremen’s “ Morning Prayer,” worked up 
most exquisitely. Using an open scene of hill, 
valley, and distant water, we brought it far for- 
ward, leaving only a very shallow stage. At the 
extreme left a small fly was used representing a 
way-side cross, and having a large branch sweep- 
ing over it. Only a three-fourths view of the 
cross is given, which makes it easier to manage. 
The floor was covered with dirt-colored cloth, and 
a few stones put here and there: a wooden plat- 
form projected from the cross, and kneeling on 
its edge were two lonely children, a girl and boy. 
His face toward the audience, but only her pro- 
file, although she was nearer. Her dress was 
German, with a cap close-fitting on the back of 
her head. Slung across her shoulder and resting 
on her back hung a bright-colored shawl, which 
contained all her worldly possessions. The boy 
carried a basket on his arm, while at the side of 
the cross his pack was laid. 

It is impossible to give a full description of all 
the pictures; only a few to serve as suggestions 
to clever brains and fingers. Cabinet photo- 
graphs can be obtained at any store full of de- 
lightful possibilities; they are only twenty-five 
cents each, and four or five would be sufficient. 
Back numbers of the Bazar afford a variety of 
motives. Mrs. Langtry, Lady Teazle, and the 
Wandering Musicians we adapted. The latter is 
a snow scene, but it is just as well when a forest 
is substituted, ‘ Punch and Judy in Paris,” which 
appeared in a late number, would make a very 
pretty picture, The forest scene could be used 
with only a little variation ; and it has the advan- 
tage of using all the unavailable material, whose 
feelings aré wounded if not asked to take part. A 
“Wedding under the Directory,” and its compan- 
ion the “ Baptism,” also introduce a number of 
figures, making, with their bright airy costumes, 
very pretty- pictures, 

But prettier than all is the one from Bazar, 
Vol. IX., No. 51, called “ Baby’s First Outing,” 
or “The First Walk.” Through a wood is walk- 
ing a young mother, holding in her arms a tiny 
baby; its little head is pillowed on the daintiest 
of lace-covered pillows, while the fond and beau- 
tiful mother is gazing into its face with the love- 
liest expression on her own. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CoxresponpeEnr. | 

HE great business of the moment with all our 
leading houses is the making up of costumes 
designed for travelling, the sea -side, watering- 
places, and visits to country houses. For this 
kind of dress red is decidedly the prevailing color 
of the season ; it is seen in all shades, from the 
brightest to the darkest, and is set off by con- 
trasting it with white or black. It is used for 
scarfs, paniers, and trimmings on all colors, écru 
and cream, black, white, etc. This does not sig- 
nify that nothing but red is worn. What char- 
acterizes the season is its perfect freedom of 
choice as regards the infinite diversity of shapes, 
colors, designs, ete. Thus, for journeying in the 
mountains or the country, white wool stuffs are 
also very much in vogue, as they are not injured 
by the sun or rain. For cloudy and uncertain 
weather there are costumes of navy blue plush, 
serge, or India cashmere, ornamented with red or 
amadou—a color which is much esteemed, and 
which harmonizes well with all dark colors, blue, 
green, etc. Bright-colored embroidery, either of 
soutache or coarse cord, is much liked for this 
kind of dress. We have seen a pretty costume 
in which this contrast was very effective, and 
which particularly struck our fancy. This was 
of navy blue serge. The skirt was laid in flat 
pleats from the top to the bottom, and was orna- 
mented above the hem with red embroidery, form- 
ing aninsertion. The paniers were trimmed with 
narrower embroidery of the same kind. The 
basques of the corsage were slashed and embroid- 
ered all around. A little round cape, with em- 
broidery above the hem, completed the costume; 
with this was worn a navy blue straw hat, trimmed 
with a thick wreath of corn-poppies. A still 
more elegant contrast was presented on a dress 
of white cloth, with a plain skirt, embroidered 
with gold half-way up from the bottom. The 
corsage, paniers, etc., were ornamented with gold 
braid. Other even handsomer costumes were 
designed for country-house soirées or casinos at 
watering-places. Some had short skirts covered 
with blonde flounces; with these was worn a 
Louis XV casaque of Pompadour Surah, with 
bouffant paniers, trimmed with blonde. Others, 
of tilleul or white veiling, were trimmed with 
black velvet ribbon, either set on in bows, or 
covering the upper pleats of a skirt mounted 
all the way around in triple lengthwise pleats. 
The panier corsage had a round belt, and the 
neck and sleeves were trimmed with black vel- 
vet. We will mention another toilette of white 
moiré, with a skirt embroidered with gold, and 
edged on the bottom with a moiré ruche. A 
scarf with a white ground, upon which were large 
palm leaves, formed paniers on the hips, and was 
tied behind. This formed an elegant street dress, 
with a black straw hat, trimmed with black vel- 
vet, and black shoes and stockings. For even- 
ings a coiffure of white foulard, embroidered with 

pink and very dark red, was worn. 
In the country, with all these toilettes, is carried 
the huge Giant fan of satinette or satin printed 
or embroidered in the Watteau style. A little 


gold is often mixed in the embroidery. The fan 
is suspended by a silver or gilt chain, or even by 








a ribbon matching the prevailing colors of the 
dress. For wrappings on the same occasions 
small visites are much worn; cashmere mantles 
of all colors, with cashmere borders, 

The wicker bonnets, whose appearance we 
pointed out to you, begin to be seen at the best 
milliners’, They are designed, of course, for the 
country, excursions, etc., and will be worn only 
by those who are not afraid of a little eccentrici- 
ty. They are chiefly trimmed with fruits, such 
as grapes and leaves, cherries, strawberries with 
their blossoms, ete. 

Under the heading of elegance and economy in 
dress, we propose to give from time to time use- 
ful hints concerning the means of remodelling 
dresses and wrappings that are no longer in fash- 
ion. We have already spoken of polonaises ; we 
will now suggest an easy way of utilizing prin- 
cesse dresses. It is only necessary to slit the 
front down the middle, and to draw the fullness 
back so as to make paniers of moderate size, 
which can be held in place by elastics in case of 
need, This done, round off the skirt, which must 
be short. Then fill up the empty space in front 
with a foundation which is covered with flounces 
or pleatings, so as to simulate a petticoat or ta- 
blier, the sides being trimmed with fringes, ruches, 
pleatings, etc. If the dress is of rich material, 
the front may be trimmed with lace, jet, etc. ; by 
repeating this trimming on the collar and sleeves, 
and making a vest thereof, an elegant evening 
or dinner dress will be obtained. Paniers may 
also be made of lace or embroidered gauze; in 
this case, a little of the same gauze or lace is ar- 
ranged on the waist as a fichu. 

A middle-aged lady who has a plain old-fash- 
ioned dress, whether black or colored, the waist 
of which is entirely out of style, can utilize the 
skirt by wearing with it a rather long black vel- 
vet basque—a combination which is adopted now 
in all seasons, EMMELINE RayMonp. 








HOW TO PRONOUNCE WELSH 
NAMES. 


HINTS FOR TOURISTS IN WALES. 


‘P\HE pronunciation of Welsh is really a very 
simple matter; but if twenty people of or- 
dinary intelligence are asked to look at a few or- 
dinary Welsh words, such as edrychwch ar hwn, 
or Pwllheli, probably nineteen of the number will 
declare that they are unpronounceable. Some of 
the words, they will say, are “all consonants.” 

It is merely the alphabet that we need particu- 
larly consider here, for to know it properly is to 
be able to pronounce Welsh. Let us now see 
what the alphabet consists of. In the first place, 
the consonants 4, d, 1, m, n, p, 7, 8, ¢ are pro- 
nounced just as in English; so that in the case 
of nine letters at least it is all plain sailing. The 
following letters do not exist in the Welsh alpha- 
bet, j, &, g, v, z, and z, so they also may be dis- 
missed. Then let us take the vowel sounds. 
These are so nicely and exactly expressed by the 
written letters that they render Welsh the near- 
est approach to a perfect phonetic system which 
appears to exist. Thea is pronounced quite short, 
like a in the English word can. But this letter is 
often found circumflexed (4), having then the 
broad and open sound of ah, the English interjec- 
tion. Thee, again, is short, as in pen ; when cir- 
cumflexed (é) it is long, and sounded like the a in 
pane. The also is a short sound, as in the Eng- 
lish Kill, but with a circumflex it takes the long 
sound of ee ; the word ci/, for instance, being pro- 
nounced keel. The next vowel, o, is the same; 
ordinarily it has the sound of the English o in 
God, but the circumflex makes it long, so that 
géd is pronounced as our word goad. The u is 
sounded as in busy, or as the 7 in és, but rather 
more open. The circumflex % corresponds to 
the English sound of ¢e in seen, di being pro- 
nounced as dee, Added to these five vowels and 
their cireumflexed forms we have w and y (the 
English “semi-vowels”) as full-fledged vowels, 
with their circumflexed forms also. The treat- 
ment of w as a vowel, independent altogether of 
position—unlike its English namesake, which re- 
quires a vowel or the aspirate to be always in 
attendance upon it—explains away a good deal 
of the mystery which to the uninformed appears 
to hang over the pronunciation of Welsh words. 
Having the sound of 00, pronounced rather 
briskly, as we pronounce the word good, it must 
be distinguished from the #, which has the longer 
sound ef 00 in mood. Then y does not invaria- 
bly take the same sound: it depends generally 
upon its position in the word; that is to say, if 
the accent falls upon it, it is hard, like the w in 
gun, and if it oceurs in an unaccented syllable (at 
the end of a word, for instance) it is pronounced 
lightly, like the ¢ in gin. The word hyny, pro- 
nounced “ honey,” is an exact exemplification of 
these two sounds. In the following monosyllables, 
dy, fy, y, ydd, ym, yn, yr, ys, myn, an exception 
arises, for they are not sounded like the ¢ in gin, 
as above, but more like the other sound of a short 
English w—in fact, precisely like the French e in 
jeorle. Lastly, the y with a circumflex (y) is the 
same thing as d—ty, for instance, having the pro- 
nunciation of tee. 

We have now only to master a few consonants 
and diphthongs which are not sounded as in Eng- 
lish, and our work is done. There are two diph- 
thongs, however, which will give us a little trouble, 
the most awkward being the //, which is the / as- 
pirated. It is quite impossible to give a true in- 
dication of this peculiar breathing on paper: it 
can only be learned, like the French n, by hear- 
ing a native give utterance to it; but it may be 
said that kil is the combination of English let- 
ters which approaches nearest to the sound. 
Place the tip of the tongue against the roof olf 
the mouth (a little farther back than for 7), and 
breathe sharply through the teeth on both sides, 
and you will get somewhere near it. Llanelly is 
thus spoken nearly as if spelled Khlan-ekhi-y. 
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Another breathing, which gives less trouble—be- 
cause we have it not only in the German, but also 
in Scotch and Irish names of places, relics of 
Celtic ancestry—is the diphthong ch. Those who 
can pronounce the Scotch word “loch,” or the 
German “hoch,” can pronounce the Welsh coch. 
Of the remaining letters it will suffice to say that 
cis always pronounced hard, like our £, and never 
like s; that while d has the same sound as in 
English, the dd is like the heavy th in that, and 
never like the light ¢h in thank ; that the ff is a 
brisk sound, like the fin our fan, while the single 
J is pronounced as }—the Welsh word fun there- 
fore being pronounced van : that the g is always 
hard, as in.go, and never soft, as in gentle ¢ that 
the / is alWays an aspirate, as in hat, and that 
th, as distinguished from dd, has a light sound, as 
in thank, This finishes our alphabet. 

Now, one of the great beauties of the Welsh 
tongue is the consistent method of pronouncing 
it. Here are two capital rules which will enable 
any one who has mastered the alphabet (as we 
have already done) to venture with confidence 
upon any Welsh word. First, let it be remem- 
bered, no letter is ever mute, That is a great point 
gained; for if we glance at a few English words, 
in which a good many superfluous letters are sure 
to exist, we shall the more readily appreciate the 
help to a beginner that such a rule must be, See- 
ondly, the accent 1s always laid on the penultima, 
or last syllable but one. Here, again, the learner 
finds a valuable key to the proper pronunciation, 
In English—not to mention other languages— 
words of different meaning are often spelled 
alike (such as produce, the verb, and produce, the 
noun), and the usual means of distinguishing them 
to the ear is by a change of accentuation, and to 
the eye solely by the context, But in Welsh this 
js not necessary. The accent is uniformly placed, 
and the changes in the meaning are more logical- 
ly effected by mutations in the words themselves 

Bearing in mind these two rules,* and the ex- 
planation given of the alphabet, we can now put 
our knowledge to the test by a few random ex- 
amples. Dysgwylydd, a waiter, we pronounce dis- 
gwil'ith (the mark ’ indicating the place for the 
accent), and we take care to give the “heavy” 
sound to dd. Chyfrwywch y ceffyl (saddle the 
horse) looks rather puzzling, but a little analyzing 
will enable us to pronounce it as khuv-rove'e-ookh 
er ke’ fil. Here we are obliged to use kh to indi- 
cate the peculiar breathing ch, and to write er 
(without rolling the 7) as the best indication of 
the sound of y. Mawr, great, is ma’h-oor, which, 
pronounced quickly, will be found to become 
mowr, without loosing sight of the rule that “no 
letter is ever mute.” In the same way, craig, a 
rock, must have its proper sound of kra‘h-w, 
while its plural, creigiau, is spoken krai'g-yi, be- 
cause the az (which is not a diphthong in Welsh), 
when resolved into its components, ah, ee, be- 
comes a long % as nearly as possible if rapidly 
sounded, and it must be done rapidly, because the 
last syllable is unaccented, 

From this it will be seen that the vowel sounds 
in Welsh are most subtle, and exact the utmost 
care from the speaker. It is difficult to give an 
accurate rendering of zewanc, young (in which the 
vowels seemed to have turned the tables on the 
consonants for once), but it is nearly like yi-yank. 
It should always be borne in mind that the “r” 
«san “r” in Welsh, and it should be rolled strong- 
lv, as the French and Italians roll it. There is 
sometimes found a word beginning with ngh, such 
as Cymmer fy ngheffyl (Take my horse), which is 
pronounced something like Aum’ mazr vung he’ ffil, 
the last two words being sounded together, just 
as in the French cet homme. In this case, how- 
ever, the A in Aeffil must be carefully aspirated. 





A SNAKE STORY. 

HAVE succeeded in bringing alive to Eng- 

land (says Dr. Arthur Steadling, of the Royal 
Mail Marine Service), two specimens of that 
deadliest of serpents, the Brazilian curucucu, or 
bush - master, as it is called in Guiana; and in 
connection with the first of these I had a dis- 
agreeable little adventure. It was sent to me 
in Rio de Janeiro in an open bowl-shaped basket, 
having been caught with a lasso, which, drawn 
tight behind its large triangular head, and passed 
through the wicker-work, secured it to the bottom 
of the basket. Evidently it could not go home like 
this. I had no snake tongs, and was not at that 
time quite so confident about manipulating poi- 
sonous serpents as closer familiarity with them has 
since made me; besides, a cabin on board ship con- 
tains so many nooks and crannies wherein a snake, 
once escaped from control, would be wholly irre- 
coverable, Therefore I covered the mouth of the 
basket with canvas in such a way as to convert 
it into a sort of kettle-drum, and cut a square hole 
in this, which corresponded exactly, when the 
drum was turned upside down, to an aperture in 
a snake box made by removing the perforated 
zine. Then, applying the two accurately togeth- 
er, I cut the noose from the outside, in the hope 
that the reptile would drop through into the box. 
This, however, he refused to do, but darted round 
and round inside the basket, striking passionate- 
ly, and as the wicker was neither very thick nor 
close in texture, it may be imagined that the sit- 
uation was rather a sensational one, I had com- 
menced operations just as we were steaming out 
of the bay of Rio, and while affairs stood in the 
position I have indicated we crossed the bar. 
The heavy swell from the outside caught the ship 
right abeam, and caused her to give two or three 
of the most tremendous lurches I ever expe- 
rienced, I thought for the moment that she was 
going over. Everything in my cabin went adrift: 
books, boxes, cages, chairs, and about a dozen 





* There will be found one or two exceptions only to 
the rule as to accentuation, and that is where the /ast 
syllable, being either circumflexed or aspirated, takes 
the accent; but the accent is never placed further from 
the end of the word than the penultimate syllable, 





other snakes came tumbling about me with a 
deafening din of smashing glass and wood-work. 
I lost my footing, and was thrown down, and as 
the ship rolled back to the weather side, a huge 
wave thundered in at the open port and flooded 
the cabin; but I clung to my basket and box all 
the time, holding them together literally for dear 
life; for I knew I might as well be drowned or 
get my brains knocked out as let my prisoner es- 
cape. He was safely housed at last, but a fila- 
ment of the grass lasso remained around his neck, 
spite of all my attempts to disengage it. This 
interfered with his respiration, and he died short- 
ly after his arrival at the Zoo, 

Having brought home many scores, perhaps 
hundreds, of live snakes in the course of my 
voyages, I have at different times published the 
results of my experience in that line, in the hope 
of inducing others to do the same. In the study 
of ophiology, living specimens are a great desid 
eratum, since, after death and in spirits, snakes 
alter so much as to be scarcely recognizable, es 
pecially when Injured, as they usually are, No- 
thing is more easily or safely kept during a voy 
age than a snake, if attention be paid to one or 
two small details. It is more easily kept than a 
bird, as it requires neither food, water, light, nor 
abundant ventilation ; and, beyond warmth, needs 
scarcely more care than a dead one in a bottle; 
but I suppose it is because these small details are 
so little known that we get so few rare snakes at 
the Zoo. Nevertheless, an incident happened to 
one of mine some time ago, the possibility of 
which had never entered my head. I say to “one 
of mine,” but in reality the reptile, a fine full. 
grown rattlesnake, did not belong to me, but to a 
brother officer, who had bought it for presenta- 
tion to the Zoological Garden at Hamburg, on the 
strength of my promise to look after it for him, 
It was brought on board in a small square box— 
a Schiedam case, in fact—neatly tied up in orown 
paper, at my suggestion, and labelied “ Feather 
Flowers,” for the benefit of inquisitive passen- 
gers. This box was fronted with galvanized wire- 
netting of small mesh, which must have been 
nailed on after the snake had been put in, as 
there was no door. All was perfectly secure ; so, 
as I had a numerous serpent tenantry at the tinte 
in my own specially constructed cases, I decided 
to let my lodger remain where it was, more es 
pecially as I judged, from its plump apvearance, 
that it had lately fed, and would require no more 
nourishment till it got home. (It is worthy of 
remark that, as a rule, snakes feed, or require to 
be fed, only at long intervals; a rattlesnake has 
been known to live a year and eleven months 
without food.) 

Imagine my surprise when, on going to my cabin 
about a week later, I met a little rattlesnake, six 
or seven inches long, climbing over the combing 
of the doorway! There was no doubt about it: 
Crotalus horridus* was written in every scale of 
his wicked little head and diamond-patterned 
back, and signed by the horn at the end of his 
tail, which went quivering upward as soon as he 
saw me, It was not a time to stand on ceremo- 
ny, 80 I stood on im instead. Inside the cabin 
was another, wriggling along the floor, on whom 
also I executed a pas seu! without further inquiry , 
and on turning round, sure enough there was a 
third on a washing-stand, sticking up his head 
and tail with the most menacing intentions, 
There was no longer any doubt that an interest- 
ing event had happened—a fact which was evi- 
denced by the spectacle of the box swarming with 
writhing little corkscrews, one of which was in 
the very act of escaping through the wire. I 
snatched up a towel, and pressed it over the case , 
and while my boy nailed it on, and thus blinded 
the front, I dispatched the two strays. 

Now came the question, What was to be done ? 
The inmates were safe enough for the time; but 
it obviously would not do to trust to a thin towel 
as the only dividing medium between them and 
the ship at large for the rest of the voyage. I 
had to be cautious then, not being in possession 
of the means which place me now to a great ex- 
tent beyond the pale of danger, and allow me to 
handle these things with comparative impunity , 
but I was none the less anxious to save the brood, 
A woman happily extricated me from my dilem- 
ma—the old stewardess, who was quite in my 
confidence, since she “ didn’t mind them things,” 
and who used to allay any anxiety on the subject 
among lady passengers with, I fear, a greater re- 
gard for me than for the truth, She gave me an 
old stocking; and this is what we did with it. 
First, we removed all the nails from one corner at 
the back of the box for about two inches along the 
two sides of the angle, and fixed a screw instead 
at the extreme angle itself. Then with an ex- 
cision saw—out of my case of surgical instru- 
ments—we cut through the wood for two inches 
each way, so as to complete the square, then nailed 
the mouth of the stocking over it, and finally re- 
moved the screw with a small screw-driver through 
a tiny slit in the stocking itself. The piece of 
wood, two inches square, thus severed all con- 
nection, and the screw dropped down into the 
foot, and by dint of shaking and knocking the 
little reptiles were induced to follow. When a 
good many were in, the stocking was tied with 
cord tightly near the heel, and again about an 
inch higher, and the lower part was cut off be- 
tween the two ligatures. This was emptied of 
its contents into a glass box which stood ready 
for their reception, while the rest of the babies 
were shaken down into the leg of the stocking, 
which still remained a cul-de-sac. The only hitch 
in the proceedings was a momentary though rath- 
er serious one, caused by mamma protruding her 
head, and evincing a disposition to follow her off- 
spring. When all the little ones—there were 
thirteen of them, exclusive of those I had killed 
—were out of the box, the bag was again tied 
twice, and divided ; and they were restored to the 
society of their brothers and sisters. 





* The Latin name for the rattlesnake. 





But stop a bit! The resources of our very 
subtle contrivance were not yet exhausted. About 
a foot length of that most useful stocking was 
still left, and this was tied once more, but this 
time close up to the box; then the lower end was 
untied, two rats introduced, and fastened up again ; 
then, the upper ligature being removed, the rats 
were shaken into the cage, and the maternal rat- 
tlesnake was compensated for the loss of her 
promising family by a good dinner. Finally, the 
stocking—or what was left of it—was pushed 
into the box, and the square piece of wood was 
nailed securely on again over it. But there was 
a pleasing uncertainty for the remainder of the 
voyage as to how many had got adrifi before I 
discovered them, and where they had stowed 
themselves, which rendered going to bed, putting 
on one’s boots, and the like, full of interest. 
When the importation of rattlesnakes becomes 
a recognized branch of industry, I shall take out 
a patent for that stocking dodge. 





(Begun in Harpre’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XV.] 
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CHAPTER IX. 
AN INTERRUPTED GAME. 


Wrue Mrs. Medway—like a skillful lawyer 
from not too willing witnesses—was collecting 
corroboratory evidence of the wisdom of her own 
conclusions, her “young people”—in which term 
she was wont to include Frank and the Garstons, 
as though they had been her own belongings— 
were prosecuting their lawn tennis at “The 
Knoll” as though life depended on their exer- 
tions. 

When I watch folks at that pastime, who have 
any claim to be considered proficient, or, as the 
phrase goes, who “ rather fancy themselves” at it, 
1 sometimes wonder whether any other occupation 
in the world was ever pursued with the like vigor 
and intensity. One-half sucha spirit thrown into 
business matters would make a man a millionaire ; 
or, if it took him in what may be called “the oth- 
er direction” (toward devotion), would set him up 
in good practice as a saint. Frank was not quite 
so agile as Kit, but had a longer reach. Maud 
was not so quick on her legs as Trenna, but was 
more skillful A better match than Frank and 
Trenna, versus Kit and Maud, it was impossible 
to imagine. 

Mark, with a book in his hand, watched them 
dreamily from his window, and envied their en- 
thusiasm, which, at the same time, it wearied him 
to witness. Could it be the same blood, he won- 
dered, ihat was bounding through his sister’s 
veins, mounting in roses to her cheeks, and in- 
spiring her to those feats of grace and swiftness, 
as stagnated in his own? Was it possible that 
Frank and Kit, with all that skill and é/an, were 
really the contemporaries of such a one as him- 
self, buried in books, living in the past more than 
in the present, and without interest in human af- 
fairs? Of all the players Trenna attracted him 
the least, and this too he knew was a proof of his 
singularity and isolation, He saw that she was 
beautiful, as he saw the scene beneath him, and 
the garden, the wilderness, and the sea were 
beautiful; and yet in the pleasure which her 
beauty conferred on his own sex, and which in 
Frank Meade, for example, aroused the keenest 
admiration, and would sometimes fill his face like 
torch applied to torch with an answering glow, 
he had no share. Kit’s voice was music to him, 
but Kit’s sister’s voice fell on his ear and touch- 
ed no responsive chord. Was he made for friend- 
ship, then, and not for love? or was he even 
made for friendship? Kit and Frank were at- 
tached to him, he knew; but, as it seemed to him, 
without desert. Their affection for him was as 
irrational as his mother’s idolatry. He saw him- 
self a dreamer, inanimate and useless, a mere 
stick for others’ tendrils. 

As a matter of fact, Mark Medway possessed 
one of the simplest and sweetest of natures with 
which man was ever endowed, and by this magic 
attracted his fellow-creatures. What is still more 
rare, he combined considerable learning with 
great modesty. He had absolutely no egotism ; 
the present was his first attack of self-conscious- 
ness, and it was therefore a severe one. His re- 
grets that he could neither swim nor row were 
about as reasonable as though some devoted mis- 
sionary should bewail his incompetency at five- 
card cribbage; but they were genuine neverthe- 
less. 

There are occasions when the student envies 
the athlete; not for his thews and sinews, in- 
deed, and still less for the feats he accomplishes 
with them, but for the succor and protection they 
enable him to afford to others; and this was one 
of them. 

Mark did not grudge it to Kit that he owed his 
sister’s life to him, nor was his weight of obliga- 
tion to him less than when he had saved his own; 
but in this case there was a certain sense of hu- 
mmiliation. He had always thought himself the 
inferior of both his friends, but the reflection had 
never before pained him. How was it that they 
appreciated the mere joys of living— 

“The leaping from rock up to rock, 

The cool silver shoe 

Of the pool’s living waters,” 
while to him they were naught, and ever had 
been? It was not that he was an old man before 
his time, but that he seemed to himself never to 
have been a man at all, nor a boy. How like 
boys they ran hither and thither with cunning 
hand and eye, struck the ball where they would, 
and enjoyed their own strength and skill! He 
watched them as some inmate of the cloister, 





doubtful of his calling and dissatisfied with his 
lot, might watch two worldlings at their play— 
and envied them. 

As he did so, he saw Lucy, who fulfilled the 
duties of parlor-maid as well as of Maud’s hand- 
maid in their simple household, come out into the 
tennis ground with a letter. For a few moments 
she stood there unnoticed, not liking to interfere 
with the game, but presently Trenna missed an 
easy ball. There was a storm of disapproval 
from her opponents, who were critics first and 
rivals afterward, Frank was gallantly about to 
frame an excuse for his partner, when she ex- 
claimed, “ There is Lucy! there is something the 
matter.” 

Lucy, it was true, was looking toward Kit, with 
the letter in her hand; otherwise there was no- 
thing to account for Trenna’s exclamation. At 
the time, no one thought anything of it; but one 
of the party had afterward reason to remember it. 

“It is for you, Mr. Christopher,” said Lucy. “I 
was to ask, please, was there any answer.” 

“For me, is it?” Kit opened the letter, read it 
through in a flash, and thrust it into his pocket. 
“T am afraid I must break up your game,” he 
said; “I am wanted at home.” 

“What's the matter? Mr. Garston is not ill, 
I hope ?” said Maud. 

“No; the governor is all right, thank you, 
It’s a matter of business.” 

Here his eye fell on Lucy, a comely, honest- 
looking country lass. The concern in the coun- 
tenances of the others was visibly reflected on 
her face; anything that touched the family and 
their friends touched Lucy. 

“ Tell the messenger—” he began, thoughtfully. 

“ Please, sir, it’s Abel,” she interposed. “ Lor, 
Miss Trenna, how white you do look! Shall I 
get you a glass of water?” 

Notwithstanding her brother’s assurance that 
their father was in health, Trenna indeed had 
turned deadly pale. To Luey’s proposal, howev- 
er, she shook her head, keeping her eyes fixed on 
her brother. 

“Tell Abel,” continued Kit, “that I will come 
home at once. He must walk back, and I will 
take the mare.” 

“TI shall go home with you, Kit,” whispered 
Trenna, gravely. 

“What nonsense! 
ble.” 

“No; but the skiff can. 
row down alone.” 

Christopher Garston bit his lip; it was rare in- 
deed for his sister to be so peremptory with him. 

“You can do no good,” he said, hesitatingly. 

“T may help to prevent harm,” she answered, 
meaningly. 

It was curious that, throughout this conversa- 
tion, which the brother and sister held apart, the 
former had not even alluded to the nature of the 
tidings he had just received. A glance full of 
significance had flashed between them when Kit 
had said, “I am wanted at home,” and no fur- 
ther explanation, it seemed, was necessary. 

“My dear Maud,” said Trenna, turning to her 
friend, “I must go back with Kit, though I hope 
it will be only for an hour or two. The waters 
are troubled at home,” she added, in a low voice, 
“and the presence of the oil is necessary.” 

Maud was too well acquainted with the state 
of domestic affairs at the Grey House, as Mr. Gar- 
ston’s residence was called, to make any remon- 
strance; but Mark, whom the disturbance had 
brought down from his study, objected strongly, 
though, characteristically enough, not so much to 
the departure of the young lady as to that of her 
brother. 

Kit had run upstairs to change his clothes, but 
immediately on his return Mark had tackled him. 

“Now you promised us, Kit,” said he, with his 
hand upon the other’s shoulder, “ you would stay 
with us the whole day. I have seen nothing of 
you since luncheon. If it is only a little breeze 
with the governor, let it blow over.” 

“ But this is not a little breeze, Mark,” answer- 
ed Kit, in a low tone; “it’s a tornado.” 


The horse can’t carry dou- 


Otherwise I shall 


“Good heavens! What’s the matter? Can 
I do anything ?” 
His tone was eager, and even anxious. It was 


impossible to doubt the genuineness of his sym- 
pathy, the tenderness of his regard. 

Perhaps it was the thought of the other’s friend- 
ship, and of the simplicity with which his aid was 
offered, that caused Christopher Garston to hold 
out his hand. ‘“ You can do nothing, old fellow, 
thank you,” he said. “ Things may turn out bet- 
ter than one expects; and in that case I shall 
come over to-morrow.” 

“ And if not ?” 

“ Well, I sha’n’t see you quite so soon.” 

“Then I shall come to Mogadion.” 

“No, Mark; at least not to the Grey House, 
unless you hear from me.” 

It was arranged, too, that Trenna’s “ things” 
should remain at The Knoll in case of her return. 

The same evening there came a messenger— 
not Abel—with a little note. 


“My pear Mavp,—I am sorry to say I can not 
leave home till to-morrow. We are in trouble 
here; nothing of much consequence as concerns 
ourselves ; but something which may affect oth- 
ers in whom you are interested. I will be with 
you in the morning ; in the mean time say nothing 
of this. Yours ever, Trenna Garston,” 


It was very difficult to “say nothing of this.” 
Maud’s world was a very small one, and the 
phrase “ others in whom you are interested” was 
terribly tantalizing. Nevertheless she held her 


tongue. 
CHAPTER X. 
IN THE BOUDOIR, 


In the morning Trenna arrived at The Knoll 
according to promise; but it was not the same 
Trenna. She looked five years older; her olive 
checks were pale, and had that drawn, pinched 











look which is usually the result of protracted 
physical pain. Her eyelids were swollen from 
much weeping, and at the sight of Mrs. Med- 
way and her daughter her tears welled forth 
anew. 

“Don’t let Mark see me just now,” she said— 
an unwonted touch of vanity that went home to 
the two women’s hearts. 

“Come up to my boudoir,” said Maud; “ we 
shall there be safe from all intrusion.” 

A shiver passed over Trenna. “That will be 
making too much of matters,” she objected; 
“your mother so seldom sits there; Mark will 
wonder.” 

“Mark will wonder?” echoed Maud, with a 
ghost of a laugh. “Mark would not wonder if 
we sat on the roof-top like sparrows.” 

“ But the servants ?” 

“The servants are only Lucy. Lucy is one of 
ourselves so far as tale-bearing is concerned, and 
indeed, in other respects, she is the most honest, 
faithful creature.” 

“That is true,” assented Trenna, gravely. 

So they went upstairs to Maud’s boudoir: a 
gem of a room, hung with water-colors by her own 
hand ; one of them in a very pretty oaken frame 
varved by Trenna—her only accomplishment in 
the way of the fine arts. In a recess within 
double doors, also Trenna’s handiwork, stood on 
an easel a portrait of Maud’s father, very like her 
brother, “Mark has the same far-off look,” she 
used to Say, “as though he were in the world but 
not of it’—a remark she would never have utter- 
ed had she known how it made her mother trem- 
ble. In a corner a small piano, on the table her 
favorite books in pretty bindings, “not too good 
for human nature’s daily” handling. On the wall 
a dainty fishing-rod, innocent of victims as a mi- 
litiaman’s sword; above it her racket. Every- 
thing in this little apartment was a birthday 
gift, and spoke of love and friendship. 

From the window you looked out on Dream- 
land—garden, and woodland, and the river wind- 
ing hundreds of feet beneath it without sound or 
motion, and in the distance the blue sea, from 
which the summer wind brought a fresh message 
with every breath. 

“Gentle comes the world to those 
Who are cast in gentle mould,” 


was the fit motto, Trenna used to say, to be writ- 
ten over Maud’s boudoir door, Perhaps the place 
made a greater impression on her by reason of 
its contrast with her own room at the Grey House, 
which, but for a present or two from Kit and 
Maud herself, was bare enough. Upon this ocea- 
sion, however, she noticed nothing but that the 
window was open. “May I shut it, Maud?” 
were her first words. 
“Surely, my dear, if you feel cold.” 
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“‘IT IS FOR YOU, MR. CHRISTOPHER,’ SAID LUCY.” 


“T am not cold, but what I have to say is at 
present a secret, and not a bird of the air must 
carry the matter.” 

The three sat down with grave faces, and Tren- 
na told her tale. 

There had been a robbery at the Grey House ; 
two hundred pounds in notes had been taken 
from Mr. Garston’s desk. 

It was unnecessary to dilate to her present au- 
dience on the late owner’s state of mind; they 
knew him, and could therefore understand it. 
But that a robbery should have occurred at all 
astounded them. 

“This is the first time,” exclaimed Mrs. Med- 
way, “that ever I heard of a thief in Mogadion. 
Is it not possible that your father has mislaid the 
notes ?” 

Trenna shook her head, and indeed the next 
moment Mrs. Medway admitted to herself that 
her suggestion was a feeble one. Mr. Garston 
senior was liable to forgetfulness about som 
things, like other people; he habitually omitted 
to remember a debtor's circumstances, he would 
ignore his own promises (when they were not on 
paper), and confused Sundays and week-days de- 
plorably ; but he was not a man to forget where 
he had put his money. 

“ Perbaps the parrot has taken it,” Maud haz- 
arded. 

This bird was by rights a cockatoo, but answer- 
ed affably, if you had a sweet biscuit between 


| your finger and thumb, to the vulgar appellation 


_— 


of “ Poll.” It was extremely fond of Trenna, 
over whom it would climb and croak and chuckle 
in the most engaging manner; but even she ad- 
mitted it had some of the habits of the mag- 
vie. 

‘Poll has no taste for bank-notes,” returned 
Treuna, confidently ; “and besides, he never ven- 
tures into papa’s room. They can not have gone 
without hands—human hands.” 

“ But, Trenna, by whose hands ?” 

“That is just the question. Our servants are 
all Mogadion born, and respectably connected. 
As I tell my father, neither Joan nor Mary would 
know what to do with one five-pound note, much 
more with forty.” 

“ Has Mr. Garston the numbers of the notes 2” 
inquired Mrs. Medway. 

“ No—yes ; indeed, I have the list here.” And 
she produced a slip of paper. ‘ My father told 
me to show it to you.” 

“To me!” cried Mrs. Medway. “ Lord bless 
me, my dear, nobody ever pays me a five-pound 
note, Quite the contrary. That is to say, I set- 
tle everything by check. It is to the last degree 
unlikely that one of them should come my way. 
Does he wish me to act as a detective ?” 

Mrs. Medway’s tone was indignant. She liked 
Kit, and she liked Trenna ; but except that her 











| break poor Lucy’s heart even to think he could 


son’s friends were her friends, her affections were | 
personal. She was not one of those feeble folks 
whose likings are shaped by vicinity. She was 
on good terms with all her neighbors, but she 
reserved to herself the right of picking and choos- 
ing from her circle of acquaintances her friends. 
And Mr, Garston senior was still unpicked on 
the stem of acquaintanceship. 

“T am very sorry,” continued Trenna, nervous- 
ly. “IT was afraid it would distress you, and 
Maud also; but you know how I am situated. 
Papa was imperative, and I had no choice. I 
was told to give you the list.” 

* But what am I to do with it, child 2” inquired 
Mrs. Medway, regarding the slip of paper as if it 
were a County Court summons or a writ. ‘ Does 
he want me to frame and glaze it, and hang it up 
in the drawing-room ?” | 

“Oh, pray don’t laugh at me; and still more, | 
don’t be angry with me, Mrs. Medway. Things 
are much worse than anything you can imagine. 
Papa thinks—that is, he doesn’t know what to | 
think—that it is Abel.” 

“Abel!” exclaimed 
“ Abel Deeds !” 


both ladies 


together _ 


“Yes. I knew you would be shocked,” con- 
tinued Trenna, in nervous, quavering tones. “J 
am shocked myself. We are all shocked.” 

“Abel Deeds never stole those notes,” said | 


Mrs. Medway, positively. ‘They are an honest 
family. I have known him from a boy. Do you | 
suppose that Rachel Deeds can have a thief for 
a son ?” 

*“ And Lucy, too,” put in Maud; “ why, it would 


be suspected of such a thing. 
you are wrong.” 

“T may be; I am, very likely. Good heavens! 
do you suppose I want it to be Abel ?” 

Here she burst into tears, and rocked herself 
to and fro. “I wish I was dead,” she murmured. 
“Oh, Maud! Maud!” 

“My dear Trenna, pray calm yourself,” said 
Maud, gently. “Mamma knows—don’t you, 
mamma ?—that it is not your fault; that you 
have no alternative. But this comes upon us so 
suddenly, and is so shocking! It could hardly be 
worse if we ourselves were suspected of such a 
thing. Oh, my poor Lucy !” 

“What makes your father suspect Abel, Tren- 
na ¥” inquired Mrs. Medway. “I suppose he has 
some grounds for such an accusation.” 

“He makes no accusation, Mrs. Medway; that 
was what I was by all means to say—because— 
because—” 

“ Because to make a false charge would be 
libellous,” suggested Mrs. Medway, in chilling 
tones, 

“No, no; it isn’t that. Pray bear with me. | 
He said—my father said—that Mand was to be | 


No, no, Trenna; 





ae: : 


| 
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careful not to put Lucy on her guard. Not that 
Lucy knows anything about it,”’ she added, hur- 
riedly ; “only if she knew that Abel was in peril, 
she might conceal things.” 

“T am quite sure that Luey has nothing to con- 
ceal,”’ said Maud. 

“Not that she knows of at present, but she 
might know of it. The matter stands in this 
way. Very thoughtlessly, very foolishly, I men- 
tioned the other day how you had once shown 
me Lucy’s savings—the money her brother gave 
to her, and which you keep for her.” 

“You had no business to do that, Trenna,” 
said Maud; “though, to be sure, you might re- 
tort that I had no business to show it to you, 
It was only, however, because it gave me such 
pleasure to be her banker.” 

“T have said that I was thoughtless and fool- 
ish to mention it,” pleaded Trenna; “can I say 
more ?” 

“The question is, did you mention it in con- 
nection with this business ?” observed Mrs. Med- 
way, gravely. “If you did so, it was cruel and 
unkind, There, there, I see you are sorry for it, 
my dear, Let us say no more.” 

“ Sorry for it,’ cried Trenna, bitterly ; “ yes, I 
am sorry for it. And yet [must say more. What 
papa wishes is that you should see for yourself, 
without saying a word about it, whether any of 
the missing notes are among Lucy’s savings. 
You know you told me that Abel gave her some- 
thing quite lately.” 

“T will not do it,” said Mand, flatly. “ Mr. 
Garston may look for them, if he pleases, but I 
will not do it.” 

“Yet if they are not there, dear Maud, no harm 
will be done. And if they ave there—” 

“T will lay my life they are not there, Trenna,” 

“My dear Maud, Trenna is right,” put in Mrs, 
Medway, gravely. ‘She is only doing her duty, 
and it is not a pleasant one.” 

Trenna threw up her hands, as if in appeal to 
high Heaven itself. That she was deeply moved 
was certain, and yet there was an occasional ex- 
aggeration in her manner that was not altogether 
natural; she had doubtless pictured this scene 
to herself as she came along, and was therefore 
in some measure prepared for it. 

“Pleasant!” she repeated, in a pitiful voice. 
“ Ah, if you could only read my heart !” 

“Tf Maud will not look into the box, I wi//,” said 
Mrs. Medway ; “only Lucy herself must be pre- 
sent. Do you agree to that, Trenna ?” 

“Yes, yes, everything. Only let us get it over.” 

Her face was white as the slip of paper she 
held in her hand, and which trembled in it like 
a gossamer. 

“Then I will ring the bell for Lucy,” said Mrs. 
Medway. 

(70 BE OCONTINTRD.} 
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with stiff paper. Baste a row 
of point lace braid along each 
side for a firm edge, and then 
proceed to cover the lines of the 
design with lace thread, taken 
double, threefold, or fourfold, 
according to the thickness of 












Border.—Renaissance 
Guipure. 

To work this border or in- 
sertion, trace the outlines of 
the design on oiled linen or 
on colored cambric backed 
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, . , Fig. 1.—Linen Campric Cotiar Fig. 3.—Linen Campric Cottar.—See 
Noe ber , - _ ar : * a. NED A) -LAR. 
4 Fig. 2.—Linen anp Lace Conan. wit Lace Jabor.—[See Fig. 4.] Fig. 5.—(For pattern and description see 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 50 and 51.) 
; oy 
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EraMine ann Corron SaTINE 2 FP STROWA’ \ " BorperED Corron Satine 
Dress.—Back.—{| For Front, »”~ / : SS Dress.— Back.—| For 
see lig. 2, Page 517.} yy yy iy, hos 2S S Front, see Fig. 1, Page 517. ] 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No, 
; 11, 


1, Figs. 1 
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—— SRE een ? : | 
Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom Fig. 2.—Corron Satine Fig. 3.—Svuir ror Boy rrom Fig. 4.—Princesst Dress ror Gian Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt From Fig 
11 to 13 Years op. MorninG Dress. 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. FROM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For description see For description see For description see For pattern and description see Supple- For description see 
Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. ment, No. IL., Figs. 12-19. Supplement. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


6.—Dress ror GIRL 


5 to 7 YEARS OLD 
For description see 
Supplement 
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the line to be formed. The thread is laid on the 
pattern, and is tacked down with overcast stitch- 
which must be close enough to keep it firmly 
place. For the broad lines and edges form 
the pad with threads of soft knitting cotton. 
Stretch threads for the bars that connect the va- 
rious design figures from point to point of the 
jaid threads. The next step is to fill in the parts 
of the design with lace stitches. These are all 
modifications of the button-hole stitch, worked 
row upon row, as shown in the illustration, Cov- 
er the thread bars with button-hole stitches, 
among which loops or picots are introduced, ac- 
cording to the illustration, Last of all, work the 
heavy edges of the design figures, in doing which 
first cover the pad or foundation with close over- 
cast stitches. Work a row of wide button-hole 
stitches around the outer edge of the overcast 
pad, and then a row of close button-hole stitches 
over the wide ones. Connect the stitches to the 
braid edge in the course of the work at the parts 
of the pattern shown in the design. Remove the 
work from the traced ground by cutting the tack- 
ing stitches on the wrong side. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Makes a cooling drink. Into a tumblerful of ice- 
water put a teaspoonfal of Acid Phosphate; add 
sugar to the taste.—[{Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE “POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Pernir, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpe- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on veceipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jokw Perrig, Ji., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv.] 








eC __ 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





POWDER 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomenegs. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitade ot nm teat, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. only in cans, 


_ Rorat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


OTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy work 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and $14 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


Mrs. THOMPSON'S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


The remarkable success 
‘of this charming article of 
adornment is due to the con- 
venience, comfort and de- 
cided improved appearance 
ap en to every wearer. An,abso- 
necessity to those who have 
ta portion of their once abundant 

bse to those who wi oo 
whose foreheads are high— 

ai Those hair will not remain in crimp; 
« made of natural curly hair, they cannot 
out of wave. One feature, 
ceent wig-like appearance, 
s—while 




























who =o bee her 
her friends. 


OS to 
clalt mber, these 


ity. joods can monly be 4 
at my lieadquarters, 32€ °s 
N T Place 


AST i4th § 
o. Send 1, ies 
tos Catalogue. Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, addrese 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 















ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE fits 
‘ergs movdergta "heat eamion . COWLES, D.D., N.Y. 








GOLD ’ R's 1878, 


neat Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers ster, Mass 




















HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 
of 52 West 14th Street, New York, 


Offers to the pub- 
lic a large line of 
muterials and 
newest designs 
specially adapted 


to 
ART 


Needlework, 


Stamping, De- 
signin English 
Gnwen, Embroi- 
dery Silks, &e., 
wholesale and re- 
tail. Mail orders 
med tee | filled. 

orrespondence 
invited. 

Send 8 cents for 
Catalogue. 


BE ATTY’S fran, 27 peope, aoe, Funes, verve 50. 
‘actory running day and night. Catalogue 
FREE. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 

















HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. 
ome Pag is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
or 
Poni yoy VELOUTINE FACE POWDERS, 50c. 
and vo 

MPLEXION MASK, patented Sept. 4, 1877, 
80 highly recommended and unsurpassed. Price, $2) 
complete. Beware of imitations. 

Indelibie SAFFOLINE LIP and FACE ROUGES, 
$1 and $1.50 per bottle. 

F. F. Marshall’s ADONINE, for DYEING INSTAN- 
TANEOUSLY the hair, the beard, the eyebrows and 
eyelashes light brown, brown, or black, without ry 
the skin. No leaden hue or reddish tint. $1.50 
box. Applied on premises if desired. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Mass, | SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Unequalled for convenience 
and comfort,improving thelooks 
of young and old charmingly. 


L. SHAW’S 


Marie Antoinette Wave. 


No false, wig! like appear- 
ance (like al er waves); 
made of natural wavy hair, ' 
and fastened on the head withe- 

out a single hairpin. From $5.00 to $10.00. 


Switches, all long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, 


00. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Illustrated price-list free of charge. 


Goods sent to all yg of the country, C.0.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th - tale New York; 
and at SARATOGA for the season, 
Grand Union Hotel Block, Store No. 18, 
__ third door from Washington St. St. 


Mme. GURNEY « CO., 


P. 0. Box 3527, New York, 


japon of Lace Braids and ** Arrasene.”’ ** How to 
¢ Lace,” 50c. Send 3c. for Samples and Price-List. 


ON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE.—Ask Druggists for 
“Rough on Rats.” It clears out rats, mice, 15c. 






| Special shades extra. 











STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


BRANCH (i fee: Bree 
nw. Bw ° elphia, 
OFFICES | 110 We wGitioss’st. naitbecre. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all 
Styles and Fabrics, 


RESTORED, CLEANED, OR DYED, 


Without ripping, with a success hith- 
rto unequalled, 





GENTLEMEN’S SUITS RENOVATED OR 
RE-DYED 


And put into prime order ready for use, promptly. 


Shawls, Ribbons, Feathers,Gloves, Curtains, 
Shades, Covers, Carpets, treated 
Skilfully and Promptly. 

Goods received and returned by Express or by Mail. 

Correspondence invited. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CoO., 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





to beaut: 


diately 


It will i 


We + 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 


Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LAIRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 





tiful, 


ful efficacy. 








It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. Te 


all such imperfections, and is ae harmless. 
City, and 


dies, if you desire to be beau- 


zive LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere, 


Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y, 





NONPARKEIL 
VELVETHEHN 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 
LYONS SILK VELVET. 


Fine in Texture.— 
Finish.—Unequalled in eve: 
Costume or made-up 


Rich, Full-Toned Colors.— 


Superb in Make, Dye, and 


respect.—Can be worn as Complete 
th any kind of Dress Material. 


We would respectfully notify the ee that none of these goods are genuine unless stamped with the 
trade-mark on the back of every yard, a 


- GEN 
vost Vin 


_NONPAREIL 


“For a very handsome 
toilet we know of nothing 
that can take the place of 
the NONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN,” — 


Peterson's Magazine. 


. VELVETEEN, s 





ile of which is herewith represented. 


*“NONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN, when 
made up, looks so exactly 
like Lyons velvet that few 
experts can tell the differ- 
ence.” — Demorest’s Ilus- 


trated Journal. 


To be purchased throughout the United States from all First-class Retailers. 


Sole Agents for 


Wholesale shia} SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Sireel, N. Y. 


Produces a beautiful transpar- | 





GUARANTEED FREE FROM GRIT OR ACID. 
SS , 


SQq_y \Wat tt t 
~S SN i 





More damage can be done to fitie Silver or 
Plated Ware in one month by cleaning it 
with some cheaply prepared powder, than 
the whole cost of a good Cleaner would be 
for many years. 

LUSTRO preserves the original bright- 
ness and color of SILVER AND ALL 
PLATED WARES. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE......ccccccccscseveees $4 00 
HARPERS WEEKLY. ....ccccccecccccsvesssse 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
The THREE above pulications...........00068 10 00 
Any TWO above named .............05 esceses T 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................+ 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE oy 5 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE ahs ie 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers)...........0.eseceeee 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pxorre with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Sabecriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brotuzus. 


am HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand voiumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


o0:——:03. 70 


| PEARLS ie MOUTH | 
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| BEAUTY & “ FRAGRANCE | di 





ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth wnirr, the gums rosy 
and the breath swrrr. It yon = 
tartar m the teeth and prevents 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


~ 








Without the Perfection. With the Perfection. 

Ladies cannot fail to observe, at once, the wonderfully 
natural effect of the Water Wave in the above illustra- 
tion. To obtain the gennine article they should call at 
my establishment, where they will find, as well, Wigs, 
Switches, Roman Braids, Grecian Knots, Chignons 
Curls, &c., all of the finest quality of human hair and 
most artistic designs. Gray and white hair a specialty. 
Goods warranted as represented or money refunded. 
Attention is also called to a full line of Cosmetiques 
from the celebrated Parfumerie “ Capitol” Paris. 

A. SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., New York. 
Send for descriptive Catalogue. 


=] T y ey 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
a for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Send five 3c. stamps for new set of 
CA imported cards, ** UMBRELLA.” 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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OUR 


Spring and Summer 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


DRY GOODS. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Costumes, Suits, and Wraps, 


Underelothing, Millinery, | 
Boots and Shoes, 


Upholstery and Carpets, | 3 
Is NOW READY, 


And will be mailed to all parts of the United States 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
MAKE EARLY APPLICATION. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


PARFU MERIE 

CAPITOL PARTS. 

Fontaine de la Beauté, a 
beantiful liquid for the face—cool, 
transparent, beneficial,and be: autify- 
ing—$1 per box. Veloutine Face 
Powder, finest ever imported, 50c. 
and $1 per box. Extrait de 
Rose, for pale lips and cheeks, 
giving them a natural, rosy appear- 
ance—indelible—$#1 per bottle. De- 
Ppilatory, removes superfluous 
TRAL hair—sure, quick, and harmless—$1 
per bottle. Eau de Quinine, remove s dandruff, and 
promotes the growth of hair, T5c. and $1.50 per bottle. 
Kau de Bouleau (birch wine), removes tan and 
freckles, $1 per botue. Brillantine, a real brilliant 
article, gives the hair that much desired lustre, T5c. and 
$1 per bottle. Chatain, gives hair a fine auburn 
shade, $1 per bottle. Extrait de Noix, restores gray 
hair to its natural dark color—no hair dye—¢1 per bot- 
tle. Ask drugyists, hair and fancy } ag > stores, for it, 
or address A. SIMONSON, 34 E. St., N. ¥., Sole 
Agent for U. ‘s. Send for Deccriptive Circular. 


[THE ONLY FECT 


SEWING MACHINE. 
SIMPLEST,LATEST IMPROVED, 
MOST DURAS 
ST OUF 






MARK. 















UNION SQUAREN: bHIUAGD,t 
am ORANGE oes ATLANTI 


HOME MADE E BEAUTIFUL. 


STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 
DESIGNING AND EMBROIDERY. 


Lessons in all kinds of Stitches, Stamping Patterns, 
Silks, Crewels, &c., for sale. 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
SPLENDID AND WONDERFUL VARIETY OF 
‘ ORNAMENTAL 


-_, GRASSES 


i ei 


IMMORTELLES 


cundu arranged in BouQuKTS and DESIGNS, 
or sale in B 

LARGEST STOCK. FINEST COLORS. 
No other house offers such advantages to the Whole- 
sale Trade. Florists. Druggista, Fancy and \rt Stores 

should Be Pa for our Illustrated Wholesale Price-List. 
Natural Grasses, Flowers and Moss, bleached and 

dyed to order. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


_ 179-183 E. Main St., ROCHESTER, N. Ve 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY., 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 











SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 


$4 {0 $20 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





Established 1840. 


JONES. 
SUMMER STYLES. 


SILKS AND SATINS. (A SUITS anv MANTLES. 
DRESS GOODS. oV @ BOYS’ SUITS. 


MILLINERY. 0 


OFANCY Goons. 
DOMESTICS. Cs Usaeans 
LINENS. oOo” O. LACES. 


JONES 


| Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
| 
| New York b sed 


OY 

















er 

JONES 
LAW Ns Oo O | 
SHOES. —~Q OCROCKERY. 
vradiemen oO oO” GLASSWARE. 
FURNITURE. ON P| pn 
CARP ETS, RUGS, &o. \/HOUSEFURN’G GooDs. 





(RY 0005 





st 
All bought for pa and sold at lowest ae 


ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shouts, Freenie os- 
iery, Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties, Loses Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, do. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHUPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 
application. 

COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please say where you saw this advertisement. 








$12: 


Outfitfree. Address Trur & Co.,Augusta,Maine. 


A Ww EEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. OR- 
DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 


Wwe should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 
LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


Lae: Union Square, New York. 





[a5 NEW Pack ‘FOR 1882. 

{Extra fine 

4 Stock} Anions designs of Seto loral,Sea- 
jew, reath, 








10¢, Sam oratyles ke for 1882 28e, 40 per cent 
paid to 7S meat an ehete for clubs. Particulars with ev- 
ery order, OAXT' RINTING CO. Northford Conn, 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Electrotypes used in the Advertising Columns of 
Harper's Magazine, Weekly, Bazar, and Young People 
prior to January 1st, 1880, will be destroyed if not 
claimed by August ist of this year. 

FLIES AND MOSQUITOES. 

15c. box “ ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 

from flies, | bed- -bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 








me hine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 Days._ No Pay until Cured, 
J.L. PEE J.L. Sternens, M. D., Lebanon, Ohio. 








LARGE all new CHROMO CARDS for 1883 with 
5 name 10c. Try me. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, RY. 


$777 ee 
i 


‘ARD COLLE CTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
three-cent stamp. A. Ga. G. Bassett, Rochester, N. Y. 





A Year and expenses to agents. ‘Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 





Large New Style Chromo Cards, no two alike, with 
name, 10¢.; 6 pks.50c. O. A. Brainard »Higganum, Ct. 





a week in your own town. ‘Terms and $ outfit 
$66 free. Address H. Hater & Co. »Portland,Maine, 
Chromo, Motto, Hand, é Bouquet Cards, with name,10c, 

i Sample book,25c. Franklin Prtg.Co., New Haven,Ct. 





RHINE STONE JEWELRY AND HAIR ORNA- 
MENTS FOR SUMMER WEAR AND FOR HOPS AT 
SEA-SIDE AND MOUN'TAIN RESORTS. 





The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ STANDARD TERT-BOOKS. 


Prices Reduced March 1, 1882. 





Attention is invited to the following partial list of Text-Books, and 


to the 


greatly reduced prices at which they will be furnished. 


READING AND SPELLING. 


-———PRICES.—_—__, 


Retail, 


Special, hang 
Harper’ 8 United States First Reader 15 cts. 11 cts. 10 cts 
Oe CI Win Khaaauss cdcsnnsstlekess ede! Swe | ln 

- ag « -Fiied Reader. ....... Perret -- a ie | calles 

° 2 SS) Pes cos Gdn bee sec v basen ag" 96 * oO “ 

ie % oO RE II ak & 5k wade eda dies 0 4tas “aS GG? 

hig % OT WING Snlavn ct an eagene ses qeaveten ae g.* 2.° 2" 
Harrington’ 3 Graded Spelling: Book . eeGakwccssed as, |e eee ' ee 
P arts L and iL "Per Part... 16S Rh e-¢ 

Willson’s vine np RETRO EERARELE Lhe COLLATE ee iS ECE... 10.9% 
ss SOE I bs 5 indig 0068 565 BEERS Ge He nes de cn ew ced 2" 3a 36 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Harnée's Introdeotory GQeogeapnny. «sisoc ccc cc cecccececcesccesee CO“ CB * BH “ 
= School Geography. 2.2. .ccccccsccsserescescsesescccsees $1 10 a. ee 
ARITHMETIC 
Harper's Wicht Book: ti Artenete o.oo 5 cose c ve cccedcccsetecsees ws 2. * 15 
™ Second Book in Arithmetic ........cccccccscccccsscccces Ces (ar 3" 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
PIMA TI FOO oo kn acs. 6ine hc edad da wd decscesncscdesicns so RY 
= WORE EA TI 6 oo. 6 5a os Sogn. 5 60 o: 5h 55 bs ewc essing 3S: 38 

” 6” BehnOok COMMORIEION 2. 2. 60k cia dy ccc cde escecscccncce Ss" ma * HE * 

” ee ree rere er eee eee eee 56 a 6 wm 

2 “ Grammar and Composition in one volume............ 1° 6=@ 40 ‘ 

HISTORY. 

Scott’s Larger History of the United States ...........eeeeeeeeeces oF" eo 4 * 
“ Smaller History of the United States... .........0e scene eens mae See | ee 





Reta Prices are the prices at which the books will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any part of 


the United States. 


SpecraL Prices are the prices at which the books will be sold, for regular supply, to Boards of 
Education, or to responsible booksellers that they may designate, 
Excuance Prices are the prices at which @ first supply of the books will be sold in exchange 


for an equal number of corresponding old books in use, 
of ten per cent., and no additional discount will be made for ney 


Exchange prices are subject to a discount 
If there is no exchange for 


old books, a first supply will be sold at the special prices. 

Besides the above, Harper & Brorners publish a full list of books for High Schools and 
Colleges, which will be furnished on equally liberal terms. 

Correspondence regarding books for examination, terms, &c., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, New York. 














HARPER & BROTHERS 
SP OF NEW BOOKS 


%. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT, The 
Revised Greek-Enylish New Testament, containing 
Westoorr & Hoxrr'’s Greek Text and the Revised 
English Version, on opposite pages. Together with 
the Rev. Dr. Souarr’s Introduction to Westcott & 
Hort’s ‘““New Testament in the Original Greek.” 
Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $3 50, 

Il. 

A MANUAL OF GUARD DUTY and Kindred Snb- 
jects for the Regular Army, Volunteers, and Militia 
of the United States. Being a thorough Compila- 
tion of Rules, Regulations, and Principles, collected 
from the Most Authentic Sources. By JAMES Ree@an, 


First-Lieutenant and R. Q. M. 9th Infantry, U. S. 
Army. 82mo, Leather, with Clasp, $2 00. 
lil. 


TOURIST'S EDITION OF THE HEART OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. The Heart of the White 
Mountains: their Legend and Scenery. By Samus. 
Avams Drake, Author of “Nooks and ¢ orners of 
the New England Coast,” “C apt ain Nels¢ 
With Illustrations by W. Hamitton Gisson. 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. Also, a full supply is 
ready of the Elegant Holids 1y Edition of this favorite 
work—4to, Illuminated C loth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 

lV. 

NEW EDITION OF NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. 
California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence: A 
Book for Travellers and Settlers. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, giving Detailed Accounts of 
the Culture of the Wine and Raisin Grape, the Or- 
ange, Lemon, Olive, and other Semi-Tropical Fruits, 
Colony Settle ments, Methods of Irrigation, &.. B 
Cuaries Norpuorr. With Mi aps and Numerous Il- 
lustrations. Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Vv. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST: beinga Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Denmark, Nor- 








way, Sweden, United States, and Canada. By W. 
PemBproke Frrriver, With Maps and Plans of Cit- 
ies. Twenty-first Year (1882). In Three Volumes. 


12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 
The volume 8 sold se parate ly. 


Vou. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 


Vou. If. —Germany, Austria, 
Malta, Egypt, the Desert, Syria 
key, Greece. 

Vor. ILL.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, United States, and Canada. 
Vi. 

CARLYLE’S TOUR IN IRELAND. Reminiscences 
of My Irish Journey in 1849. By Tuomas Carnyne. 
With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, Also, 4tv, 
Paper, 10 cents. 






Italy, Sicily and 
aud Palestine, Tur- 


Vit. 


GRAY. By Epmunp W. Gosse. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Latest Volume issued in the “English Men 


” 


of Letters. 
VIL. 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, By the Rev. 
Water W. Sxeat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. 15 2m¢ , », Cloth, $1 25. 
Uniform with “The Student's Series. 

IX. 

THREE VOLUMES OF THE “‘ENGLISH MEN 
OF png tec ye Edited by Joun Mortry: John 
Milton. By Mark Partison.—Alexander Pope. By 
Lesiiz Sreruen.—William © owper. By Gotpwin 
Smirn. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


X. 

THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 
Being Part II. of Hunting Adventures on Land and 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The Young 
Nimrods in North America,” “ The Boy Travellers, % 
&c. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 


$2 50. 


XI. 

VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Arrrep 
Barnov. Illustrated with 120 Drawings by MM. 
Emile Bayard, Clerget,.Fichel, Jules Garnier, Ger- 
vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, Jean-Paul L aurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 
Vogel, Zier, &c., and a great number of Drawings by 
Victor Hugo engraved by Méaulle. Translated from 
the French by Ecten E. Frewer. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

XII. 

LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK-EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
jrokers and Stock-Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 
Passos, of the New York Bar. 8vo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. 


————<$— 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Unknown to History. 
20 cents, 


A Model Father. By D. Curistiz Murray. 


“So They Were Married.” 
James Rioe. Illustrated. 


By Cuartotre M, Yonex. 


10 cents. 


By Watters Besant and 
20 cents. 


Schooner Yacht. 
Illustrated. 20 cents. 


The ‘‘ Lady Mand :” By W. Crank 
Russe. 


Lady Jane. By Mrs, Oureuant. 10 cents, 


Marjory. 
20 cents, 


Anne. By Constance F. Wootson. 
Reinhart. $1 25. 


By the Author of ‘‘ James Gordon’s Wife.” 


Illustrated by 


Amabel; or, Amor Omnia Vincit. 


By Mrs. Evizanerit 
Wormerey Latimer. 


20 cents. 


Geraldine and Her Suitors. 


By M. C, 
15 cents. 


M. Simpson. 


Our Set, and Other Stories. By Awniz Tuomas. 15 cts. 


Two Old Cats. By Vinainta W. Jounson. 15 cents. 

Marion Fay. By AsrHony Tro.vore. Illustrated. 
20 cents, ais 

Mount Royal. By M. E. Brappon. 16 cents. 


2 Hanerre & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





+2” Harren’s Catatoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, ¥. 
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vryY , 
FACETIZ. 

A THOROUGHLY well-an- 
thenticated anecdote, il- 
lustrating his excessive 
tact, was told of Disracli 
soon after he was created 
Earl of Beaconsfield. It 
appears that not long after 
his transplantation from 
the House of Commons to 
the House of Lords, Dis- 
raeli met a brother peer in 
the street, who asked him 
how he liked the change, 
* Like it!” exclaimed Dis- 
raeli, forgetting himself 
for the moment, and blun- 
dering out with the trath— 
“like it! I feel as if I were 
dead and buried alive.” 
Then seeing the expres- 
sion of discomfiture on the 
yeer’s face, he added hast- 
ily, with a courtly and an 
irresistible smile, “* And in 
the land of the blessed !” 

sniaiitidnl lip itcheatons 

“Well, Mike, and have 
ye beard what they're go- 
ing to do with Barney 
Hannegan ?” 

“Indade and IT have,” 
replied Mike; “ they’re go- 
ing to transport him for 
life, but I don’t belave the 
poor b'ye will live so long 
as that.” 

A cold damp house will 
sometimes give a person a 
sore throa but nothing 
will give an opera-singer a 
sore throat quicker than a 
light house. 

cxmniieniiipesinmmann 

“TI don’t like a cottage- 
built man,” said young 
Sweeps to his old uncle, 
who was telling the siory 
of his early trials for tic 
hundredth time. 

* What do you mean by 
a cottage-built man ?” ask- 
ed his uncle. 

“A man with only one 
story,” answered young 
Sweeps. 

surictiniealpiiieenne 

It is the custom of a cer- 
tain number of the under- 
graduates at Trinity College, Dublin, to share a com- 
mon sitting-aoom between two, each of the partners 
having a bedroom opening out of it. Two young gen- 
tlemen who lived together as above described returned 
to their home after celebrating the auniversary of St. 
Patrick’s Day. Their minds were rather mixed, and the 
consequence was that they both entered the same bed- 
room, and subsequently the same bed. The second to 
enter the bed, finding it was occupied, shouted to his 
friend, ‘‘There’s a fellow in my bed.” Says number 
one, * There's a fellow in mine too.” “ Kick him out,” 
says number two. So they kicked. After some kick- 
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A laughable incident 
took place at Drury Lane 
a few evenings since. 
There was a ‘pretty good 
house to see Ristori play 
Lady Macbeth, and in the 
scene before the murder, 
Duncan, the Thane of 
Cawdor, was reflecting— 
in Shaksperean language, 
of course—on the crime 
he was about to commit. 
Suddenly on came a black 
cat. The audience roared, 
and Mr. William Rignold, 
who was playing Macbeth, 
seemed, rather indignant 
at his scene being spoiled 
in this way. ‘ Hear it not, 
Duncan, tor it is a knell,” 
proceeded Mr. Rignold— 

‘heb, bsh, get out” (this 
to the cat). The wretched 
animal fled, but the men 
at the wings, in trying to 
capture it, frightened it on 
again; and after staring 
about for some minutes, 
puss walked down to 
the ballet-wire, scrambled 
through it, and took up 
a position right behind 
the foot-lights. Then the 
storm came on, and with 
the first rattle of pease in 
the spiked cask (the rain), 
the roll of the tin waiter 
(the thunder), and the lurid 
lightning the cat rushed off 
as though shot, amidst the 
laughter of the entire au- 
dience. 
eneumantijpinsianidy 
A jailer had received 


strict orders not to keep 
any prisoners in solitary 
confinement. Once, when 
he had but two in charge, 
one escaped, and he was 
obliged in consequence to 
kick the other out-of- 
doors, to comply with the 








LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF PORTRAIT-PAINTING—THE FINISHING TOUCH. 





ing, one of them triamphantly cried ont, “ I've kicked 
my tellow out.” voice answered from the floor, 
“You're luckier than I am, for my fellow has kicked 
me out.” 

Woman as well as man is fond of hitting the right 
nail on the head; but when it happens to be her finger- 
nail, her enthusiasm becomes wild and incoherent. 

jcieeliiammeietae 

What word in the English language possesses the 
reatest number of one particular letter ?—“ Pos- 








FAIR SITTER’S Mamma. “UM SURE tut Nose 18 not Aguitine KNovGH, Mr. Sorery!” 
THE ARTIST (with one dexterous sweep of his brush) i 
FAIR SITTERS Mamma, “Ou, eveER 80 MUCH! 
FAIR SITTER’S PAPA (who is always so contradictory). ‘Hum! 


). “Is THAT BETTER? 

ow THK LIKENESS IS SIMPLY PERFECT!” 
Now JZ consiper THat Last Tovou HAs sPorLep THE Likeness ALTOGETHER!” 
(Sopely’s brush was perfectly dry—and so was his canvas! 


A good story is told by a French paper of two pro- 

inci a man and his wife, who visited the Louvre, 
. “What struck you most at the Louvre ?” 
asked one of their friends, when they returned home 
and began to tell of the wonders they hadseen. “Oh,” 
replied the husband, “‘a picture which represented 
Adam and Eve, with the apple and the serpent.” And 
his excellent wife chimed in: ‘* Yes, we found that very 
one because, you know, we knew the anec- 
dote.” 





pe ESE 
The nobbiest thing in boots is a bunnion. 








regulations. 





>——— 

“Gently the dews are 
over me stealing,” as the 
man said when he had five 
due-bills presented to him 
in quick succession. 





a 
It is said that the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, at a railway- 
station in Canada, me 
tioned the fact that some of his ancestors put their 
feet under Arthur's Round Table, whereupon a back- 
woodsman exclaimed, “* Wa'al if my sinsisters had 
been there, they'd 'a put their feet a-top of ii, you bet.” 
Rana + act 





What’sinaname? A landlord expects two per cent. 
more rent where the street is called an avenue, 
eketitr sa 


“Farewell” was the title of a poem sent to a news- 
paper; and the cruel editor, in acknowledging its re- 
ceipt, said, “It is a good thing that the gifted author- 
ess bade it good-by, as she will never see it again.” 
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Mr. BaTTUN, HAVING BEEN ASKED TO TAKE PART UN A GAME OF Batt 
GOTTEN UP BY A NUMBER OF FRIENDS, FLATTERS HIMSELF TUAT HIS IS 


ING THE Fiewp. 


about THE Proven Figure vor THAT SORT OF TULNG. 


He DETERMINES TO AT LEAST MAKE A Goop IMPRESSION UPON ENTER- 





His posrrion 18 CATOHER, AND THOUGH IK HAS NOT GOTTEN QUITE USED 


TO THE Prrouer’s DELIVERY, HE HOPES TO DO JUSTICE TO HIS POSI- 


TION BY THE END OF THE INNING. 
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THERE ARE MANY DIFFIOULTIFS TO OONTEND WITT IN PLAYING 
THAT THE STRIKER 


Carounn. For iNstanor, HX Mp NOT KNOW 
Turew wis BAT AFTER HITTING A BALL, 


IN TIMF. 


He caus Finst Base IN SAFETY, AND MAKES ONE GRAND RUSH FOR 
SxKOOND, WITH A DETERMINATION TO SLIDE IF HE CAN NOT REAOH IT 


AMATEUR BASE-BALL 


He Sum. 


~~ 


